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The GI Fourth Estate: 
A Tentative Appraisal 


By William Peery 


Formerly at Yale and Mt. Holyoke, now teaching 
English at the University of Texas, Mr. Peery has 
studied hundreds of GI journals. He has contributed 
to many other periodicals, including the New York 
Times and the American Scholar. 


IS STILL too early to write the 
definitive history’ of the GI gazette, 
end-product of Uncle Sam’s recent ex- 
tended excursion into the newspaper 
business. It is not too early, however, 


Strike to the Last Outpost in the 
Aleutians — accomplished their mis- 
sion, of bringing service men informa- 
tion, instruction, and entertainment, in 


1The present tentative essay grows out of 
the experience of the author while on war 
leave from Mount Holyoke College as a 
member of the staffs of the Fort Custer News 
and the Halloran (General Hospital) Beacon, 
and as reader of and contributor to numerous 


ter not otherwise documented is, generally, 
GI Galley, official publication of Camp News- 
paper Service, but the author acknowledges 
indebtedness also to Yank, various editions 
of the Stars and Stripes, and other papers. 
The article has been approved for publica- 
on by the War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations. 


the great tradition of the American 
press. Their uniformed, like civilian, 
newsmen showed great resourcefulness 
in collecting, presenting, and dissemi- 
nating news; they prided themselves on 
making scoops; they waged their news- 
paper wars against rival papers; and 
in their readers’ interest they embarked 
upon many a crusade. 

Perhaps there was a day when news- 
gathering was a battle by telephone 
from the city desk, but recent years 
have shown that to call it warfare is 
no figure of speech. The deaths of hun- 
dreds of correspondents and soldier 
newsmen in action are sober proof. It 
is likely, indeed, that the casualty rate 
among soldier correspondents is as 
high as that for any part of our fight- 
ing forces. They had a bird’s-eye view 
of the southwest Pacific from B-17s and 
a whale’s-eye view of the Atlantic from 
U-boats. They were bruised from 
bouncing in jeeps in Tunisia and be- 
came seasick in landing craft off Saipan. 
From patrol cars they observed Nazis 
retreating up Italian meuntain valleys, 
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to begin the saga of the thousands of 

organization and post newspapers which 

the various services published during 

World War II. Already one can see 

that these shoestring journals — from 

the Alaskan North Star to the Persian 

Gulf Dispatch, from the Pacific Third 

other Army publications. Authority for mat- 

= 
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and through bombdoors they watched 
blockbusters fall on Berlin. 

For, as T/Sgt. Mack Morriss ex- 
plained, “The best way to get a com- 
bat story is to be there. This isn’t as 
simple as it sounds.” Sgt. Jack Scott, 
after a few weeks of what he called 
“getting the fish eye from the guys” 
because of his “cushy” job as Yank 
reporter, had himself enrolled in gun- 
nery school to enable him to pay his 
own freight on combat missions over 
Germany. For over a month after the 
Naples landings, the Mediterranean 
Stars and Stripes was published on 
captured presses within sound of the 
guns. “Pushing a GI pen,” Scott said, 
“is not a bad job. It taught me much 
about the American soldier and what he 
thinks. Because I was one. That’s where 
we had it on the other scribble guys.” 


Sgts. Morriss and Scott wrote of their 
jobs in the monthly’ magazine, 
GI Galley, which the Army’s Camp 
Newspaper Service published for the 
betterment of its infant publications. 
CNS was a news and feature syndicate 
operated by uniformed personnel for 
the free distribution of copy and art. 
To it must be given credit for the uni- 
versal appearance of civilian Milton 
Caniff’s cartoon strip, “Male Call,” and 
S/Sgt. Leonard Sansone’s “The Wolf,” 
which was regularly carried by over 
sixteen hundred servicemen’s papers. 
So popular was Caniff’s strip that at 
least one Navy paper, the Memphis 
Naval Air Base Memilite, put bell- 
bottom trousers on the men and trans- 
lated Army jargon into navalese. The 
acceptance of “The Wolf” was due in 
part to Sansone’s knowledge of the GI 
mind but particularly to the happy in- 
spiration which led him to place on 
the shoulders of his hero, who personi- 
fied the wolfish tendencies alleged 
against all GI's, a faithfully-drawn 
wolf’s head: Before the end of the war 
both cartoonists paid public tribute to 


the other. Sansone one week presented 
his Wolf rising from the piano to 
confront Caniff’s luscious Miss Lace 
with the bromide, “Haven’t I seen 
you — somewhere — before?” As al] 
servicemen knew, the place was the 
pages of practically every paper serv. 
iced by CNS. Caniff replied in a strip 
which began by showing GI’s objecting 
to Sansone’s portraying them as wolves, 
On the arrival of Miss Lace, however, 
the soldiers proved, and Caniff admitted, 
the rightness of Sansone’s conception. 
In the last frame Caniff put a 
wolf’s head on every GI body, “with 
deep bows to Cpl. Sansone.” Besides 
mats for these and other cartoons, CNS 
distributed a weekly Clip Sheet and the 
Army Editor’s Manual, which is partly 
responsible for the professional ap. 
pearance which most of the Army 
papers attained. CNS also sponsored 
an annual competition for the best 
service paper. 


I EDITORS, like their reporters, 
worked often under danger and 
nearly always under almost insupera- 
ble handicaps. Their position under 
military and naval authority usually 
was official. According to a War Depart- 
ment Circular: “In all posts, camps, 
and stations of sufficient strength to 
render proper support, the publication 
and maintenance of a news periodical 
. . is to be encouraged.” The larger 
papers, like Yank, which published 
fifteen editions weekly, twelve over- 
seas, usually had sufficient organiza- 
tions. But most service papers 
necessarily had small staffs, with men 
assigned to them having to perform 
also other public relations functions. 
Many a GI editor, like S/Sgt. Russ 
Dietrich of A La MOad, did the job 
virtually singlehanded. Dietrich wrote 
most of his stories, took most of the 
pictures, edited all the copy, made the 
layouts and dummy, and got the copies 
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The GI Fourth Estate 


into his readers’ hands. No wonder he 
regularly put in a sixteen-hour day and 
asked for only one furlough in three 
years. One of the most famous and best 
of GI gazettes, the Antilles Air Com- 
mand’s Thunderhead, never had more 
than two full-time staff members. 


Usually operating on a shoestring, 
GI editors always faced a financial 
problem. Regulations provided that 
“No funds appropriated by Congress 
will be used to defray the cost of pub- 
lishing installation or unit news periodi- 
cals.” Some papers, like the Camp 
Lee (Va.) Traveler, were civilian en- 
terprises, supported by such local and 
national advertising as the entrepre- 
neur could obtain. Most, however, were 
“Simon Pure,” that is, official publica- 
tions of the sponsoring organization or 
post. Simon Pure papers accepted no 
advertising; they were supported en- 
tirely by entertainment funds or profits 
from activities such as the Post Ex- 
changes. But editors could never take 
their eyes off their budgets, had always 
to keep tally on the number of what 
they learned to call “pix.” 


Overseas papers had difficulty obtain- 
ing paper, printing facilities, and sup- 
plies. Papers in Italy and the Paris 
edition of Yank were printed on cap- 
tured paper in captured ink. When 
the paper shortage was such that civil- 
ian editors were saying that a life 
might be lost for every pound of paper 
improperly used, Uncle Sam started 
several thousand new papers. This 
may be taken as an acknowledgment 
of the importance he attached to them. 
The paper shortage probably was in- 
strumental in the fame of Cpl. Harold 
Kempner, who deserves the brass rule 
for having put his feet on more GI 
editorial desks, perhaps, than any other 
service man. One reason why he edited 
seven different papers during the War 
is that the Daily Mosquito was pub- 
lished in New Guinea, as he wrote 
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GI Galley, “while the paper lasted,” 
and that the Jungle Chimes kept up 
his morale and that of its readers “until 
another supply of paper ran out.” 

The first issues of the Corriere di 
Sicilia and the 8th Army News were 
printed on a small press housed in an 
Army truck, which landed in Sicily a 
few days after the first troops. The 
food supply and two complete mobile 
presses of the Mediterranean Stars and 
Stripes were lost in the Naples land- 
ings. Cpl. Herman Popkin solved the 
problem of illustrations for the early 
issues of the 52nd Service Sentinel, pub- 
lished for an Air Force unit in India, 
by using thirty-year-old line cuts found 
in a local native printshop. Though the 
effect was quaint, he was able to get 
“tie-in” between stories and illustra- 
tions. Beside his announcement of a 
soldier musical show, he put a cut of 
a girl playing a giant ukelele. A draw- 
ing of a wrestling match livened up the 
sports page even though the accom- 
panying story concerned the Great 
American Game. 


IFFICULTIES overcome by GI ga- 

zettes are well illustrated by the 
twelve-page, five-column Tropical Tur- 
ret, which served troops in the Carib- 
bean. Its editor, Sgt. Homer F. Bennett, 
regularly had to transport copy ninety 
miles to the shop where it was set up 
and printed in the plant of a Spanish 
newspaper. Of his printers, only the 
foreman knew any English. Tec/3 
Hugh F. Walker’s US Army Dispatch, 
of the Persian Gulf Command, was 
set by non English-speaking Iranians, 
mostly boys; his engravers were Ar- 
menian, his printers Turks. No wonder 
he became adept at sign language. The 
GI journals doubtless improved the 
linguistic skills of many members of 
their staffs, for they utilized a number 
of languages. The Corriere di Roma 
(published by the Psychological War- 
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fare Branch of the Army), according to 
a New York Times dispatch, became 
for a time the most successful morning 
paper in Rome. The Front Post, a 
German-language weekly, was regularly 
dropped from planes behind enemy 
lines to Nazis opposing the American 
Fifth and British Eighth Armies. No 
propaganda sheet, it printed stories of 
German as well as Allied successes. 
In Cologne, the Koelnischer Kurier has 
been credited with greatly facilitating 
the work of occupation forces. GI edi- 
_ tors were not limited, linguistically, to 
English, French, Italian, and German. 
At least one, the editor of Flight Pat- 
tern, once taxed his printer by carrying 
the Base Commander’s message to Chi- 
nese cadets at the Douglas (Ariz.) Air 
Base in their native tongue. 

For overseas editors, the problem of 
getting copy to the printer was often 
almost insuperable. Plates and mats 
for the overseas editions of Yank 
reached overseas production points by 
plane. Somewhere in this far-flung 
Fourth Estate probably every means 
of transportation known in the War was 
used. One paper, the Lake Charles Log, 
is known to have microfilmed its copy 
and sent it to press in capsules on the 
legs of carrier pigeons. 

Difficulties, too, had to be overcome 
by GI circulation men charged with 
delivering the papers. Though planes 
were regularly used for the distribution 
of papers intended for the enemy, they 
were not often available to the news- 
boys serving our own troops. Sgt. Wally 
Newfield, of the French Stars and 
Stripes, peddled his papers through 
northern France on muleback. Pvt. 
Floyd Mattison, of the Nashferry 
Tribune, however, was able to comman- 
deer a plane and fly copies of his sheet 
to his bivouac-bound readers. In this 
errand of mercy he had, it is true, the 
assistance of an officer, a lieutenant 
appropriately named Outland. 
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Of the obstacles resourcefully over. 
come by GI newsmen, perhaps those 
which confronted Sgt. Don Robinson of 
the 45th Division News in Sicily were 
typical. He and his staff arrived with 
the earliest assault troops. With him 
was Sgt. Bill Mauldin, probably the 
only staff artist to win both fame and 
fortune on a GI journal. His comic, 
“Up Front with Mauldin,” which ap. 
peared in many civilian papers, prob- 
ably will remain one of the most 
authentic portraits of the American 
soldier of World War II. Separated 
from the rest of the staff, Robinson 
and Mauldin heard that the staff photog. 
rapher and reporters had been killed in 
the landing operations. They decided 
to publish the paper by themselves; 
that was their military mission. Finding 
a printshop in a captured town, they 
converted the Fascist owner with Ameri- 
can cigarettes. The obstacles of no help 
and hand-set type they overcame by 
hard labor. After two days they had 
set and made up two pages of type. 
As the first issue went to press, Sgt. 
Mauldin bicycled to a ship for the latest 
news via radio. Twice he was strafed, 
but he met the deadline. As the battle 
moved inland, the News followed 
closely. The “dead” staff members 
turned up well enough to furnish not 
only their usual contributions but also 
muscle power to operate the electric 
press which had been useless because 
power was unavailable. A believer in 
art for a paper’s sake, Sgt. Mauldin 
discovered some zinc at a native casket- 
maker’s. The next issue of the News 
was properly illustrated. Very different 
from this was the printing job handed 
Pfc’s Dee Corder and Fletcher Reeder. 
Formerly employed by the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, which printed the local 
Air Base Tarranteer, these type-setters 
punched the same keys they had 
punched as civilians, the chief differ- 
ence being in the amount of their pay. 
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THE TRADITION of the Ameri- 
can press, GI journals did everything 
they could to scoop both their military 
and their civilian competitors. Regu- 
larly they proclaimed their “firsts,” 
in their own pages and in those of 
GI Galley. At least four service papers 
overseas bestirred themselves to publish 
D-Day extras within a few hours of 
the breaking of the news. Many more, 
no doubt — exact figures are unobtain- 
able—similarly celebrated V-E and 
V-J Days. Scrutiny of a number of 
such papers reveals that their editors, 
like civilian newsmen, were ready for 
the big news to come. Some of the 
D-Day extras were composed and made 
up long before June 6, 1944. The Drew 
Field (Fla.) Echoes, for example, on 
that occasion ran the prudently vague 
headline, “Allies Capture First French 
Town Despite Nazi Attacks,” over a 
pre-set story of invasion preparations 
headed by bulletins from late news 
broadcasts. For its screaming headline, 
“French Channel Coast Area Invaded,” 
the Camp Luna (N.M.) Luna Glow had 
drawn, on a separate line, the letters 
of the word “Invaded” as frames for 
photographs of combat operations. 
Three weeks after D-Day, the Stars 
and Stripes brought out in Carentan 
its first issue to be published in 
France —~- a quarter of a century after 
the final Paris issue of World War I. 
The editors of the Greenville (Miss.) 
Army Air Field Post asserted that their 
paper carried the story of the surren- 
der of Italy before any other paper, 
military or civilian. Exactly fourteen 
minutes after receiving the news in an 
Associated Press dispatch, they finished 
making over their page one. The 
Kearney (Neb.) Air Base News, in 
announcing the Pantelleria landing, 
seems to have nosed out its civilian 
competitors, the Omaha World-Herald 
and the Denver Post. 
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Like that of the American civilian 
press, the history of GI journalism is 
replete with newspaper wars. In the 
columns of G/ Galley and on their own 
pages, soldier editors praised their 
own sheets and damned those of their 
rivals. They squabbled over which 
paper was first to publish in World 
War II, first to appear after the activa- 
tion of its outfit or post, first to publish 
in a given occupied territory. And then, 
in the manner of the less urbane days 
in our national journalistic history, 
they just squabbled. Their several 
claims tell a good deal of the story of 
the GI Fourth Estate. 

The Stars and Stripes, as has been 
implied, had its birth in World War I 
and rebirth in the late war. One paper, 
however, Rainbow Reveille, had a con- 
tinuous history between the wars. 
Originally published by the old Ohio 
Rainbow Division, this sheet went to 
war with its readers, appeared at 
intervals throughout the history of its 
organization, and in World War II cele- 
brated its twenty-seventh anniversary. 
Most of the service papers of this war, 
however, seem to have been started in 
the opening months of 1941. Among 
the oldest veterans is the Canadian 
Bullet, edited by Sgt. Phil Daniels, who 
in World War I published a paper 
for soldiers in Vladivostok; the Bullet 
began January 3, 1941. Sgt. Daniels’ 
claim to have been first in this war, 
however, fell before that of S/Sgt. 
Spencer Casteel, whose Fort Ord (Cal.) 
Panorama began as a ten-page offset 
tabloid September 20, 1940. 

Also hotly debated were the claims 
of the various papers that they pub- 
lished first after the activation of their 
camp or organization. S/Sgt Tom 
B’hend produced a mimeographed edi- 
tion of High Score the week the Avon 
Park (Fla.) Army Air Field opened, 
and a printed edition within the month. 
Pvt. Tom Hocter, undaunted, boasted 
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that his Blood and Fire was activated 
the same day as his division, the 63rd 
Infantry. But the record for speedy 
activation probably is held by the Camp 
Adair (Ore.) Sentry, which first ap- 
peared five days before Camp Adair 
was opened and three months before 
that post was completed. 

Camp papers contended, too, for the 
honor of publishing first in a given 
piece of occupied territory. According 
to AP correspondent Vern Haugland, 
the Third Strike was “the first publica- 
tion to get into operation in area wres- 
tled from the Japanese.” Sgt. Robinson 
claimed for his 45th Division News the 
distinction of having been first to pub- 
lish in territory taken over from the 
Nazis. But the editor of the Barracks 
Bag Express, which started in August 
1942 in England, challenged Sgt. Rob- 
inson and came off winner. The Bar- 
racks Bag Express functioned in Africa 
from Oran to El Guettar and from 
Gafsa to Bizerte, “territory,” it in- 
formed Sgt. Robinson, “once occupied 
by the Axis, we’ve been told... . We 
thought maybe you'd like to know.” 
Sgt. Robinson revised his claim, lim- 
iting it to having been first to publish 
on Axis home soil. “Despite the fact 
that the 8th Army News had mobile 
printing equipment,” he said, “we beat 
them a day in getting out. We used 
a native print shop in Vittoria and had 
to haul the printers from their country 
retreats.” Sgt. Robinson said that his 
was the only GI gazette printed in a 
shop still on fire from incendiary 
bombs. 

But service papers sometimes waged 
wars for contention’s own sake. Per- 
haps the reason is that their editors, 
being soldiers, chose to enjoy two of 
the soldier’s traditional rights: the 
right to boast about his outfit, and the 
right to “beef.” Perhaps, however, the 
reason is that soldier newsmen included 
a large number of the more than 
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fifty thousand gentlemen of the civilian 
press who served with the Armed 
Forces; they may have been carrying 
on a civilian tradition. Probably most 
vociferous of GI journals in beating its 
own drum was the Fort Niagara 
(N. Y.) Drum, which twice won the 
CNS competition for camp papers. An. 
noyed at so much boasting, Pfc. Art 
Rhodes announced that his Marietta 
(Ga.) Trail Blazer was “the peer of all 
camp publications — especially the Fort 
Niagara Drum.” But perhaps the most 
celebrated newspaper war for the sake 
of warring was the fight waged between 
the China-Burma-India Roundup, pub- 
lished at New Delhi, and the Bull 
Sheet, published at Bulltown. When 
Capt. Carl Arnold, founder of the latter 
paper, was returned to this country on 
furlough, Roundup charged that he had 
returned “to the States to live down the 
infamy of the birth of the paper,” which 
it characterized as “corn, golden ban- 
tam, unshucked.” Editorially the Round- 
up remarked: “The Bull Sheet is not the 
only rival of the Roundup in the The. 
ater . . . and all; like the scurrilous 
Bulltown rag, make life lighter for 
CBI-landers.” 


I, LIKE CIVILIAN, papers were 
often crusading papers. They 
waged many campaigns in the interest 
of their readers. The Memphis (Tenn.) 
Air Base Ferrogram was responsible for 
changing training schedules so that the 
camp gymnasium would be open dur- 
ing the men’s free instead of duty 
hours. One of the favorite writers of 
soldiers in the Pacific was Cpl. William 
S. Fradis, a harmless-looking young 
man from Brooklyn, whose keen bur- 
lesque of the War Department Circu- 
lar on furloughs for overseas personnel 
may be credited with helping to liberal- 
ize policy. Fradis’ commanding off- 
cer had a sense of humor; but many 
an experienced newsman was forced to 
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bow silently before the unimaginative 
censorship of timid and inexperienced 
officers. One writer who had occasion 
to drop final “g” and otherwise indicate 
dialect for naturalness was ordered, “Go 
back over this and spell the words 
right. Don’t you know a copy of it 
gets filed in Washington?” With suff- 
cient tact, however, GI editors were 
able to crusade, as need arose, within 
reasonable limits. The Fourth Air Force 
Clipper improved life for its readers 
by crusading against the practice of 
going AWOL. By showing that the cost 
to the GI of going AWOL averages 
$36 a day and by other means, the 
Clipper is credited with having helped 
keep down the AWOL rate in that com- 
mand. The Midpacifican waged a cru- 
sade against taxi-drivers who had been 
overcharging in Hawaii. A shrieking 
banner, “Taxis Rob Servicemen,” and 
a cartoon in which a cab driver held a 
soldier and sailor at pistol’s point, 
ultimately had the desired effect on 


public sentiment. Editors in uniform, 
like those in mufti, had to have courage 
when they went crusading; they often 
faced other than enemy fire. A cause 


celebré was the Patton-Mauldin en- 
counter. When Patton protested that 
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Mauldin’s grim studies of soldiers in 
action were injurious to morale, the 
sergeant replied to the general that the 
only morale his drawing had ever hurt 
was that of brass-hats. Mauldin did 
not shave and wash his characters, and 
Patton did not make good his threat to 
ban them from the service papers. 
Threatened with physical violence if 
he did not kill a certain story, cru- 
sading Cpl. Byron W. Edgett, in a tone 
familiar to readers of idealistic papers, 
replied, “The Third Strike will con- 
tinue to print what it considers news.” 

It is, of course, too soon to evaluate 
the achievement of the service press. 
But in the adventurous and the prosaic 
feats on record one may discern the 
outline for that evaluation. The thou- 
sands of GI journals issued during 
World War II applied tested, civilian 
methods to the accomplishment of their 
military mission — making service men 
and women better informed, better 
trained, and happier. Veterans of 
World War II will long remember them. 
And one day we may see that their 
uniformed editors, reporters, photog- 
raphers, artists, and printers wrote a 
new and not unworthy chapter in the 
history of the American Fourth Estate. 
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The Absolute Measurement 


Of Reader-Interest 
By Charles L. Bigelow 


A new technique to assist the managing editor in plan. 
ning the newspaper of tomorrow is explained by the 
research associate of Facts Consolidated, a private 
research organization with offices in San Francisco and 


Los Angeles. 


ED FOR a new technique in news- 

paper research is coming to light 
as newsprint restrictions are gradually 
lifted and advertising linage begins to 
climb. It is the managing editor’s need 
for some sort of yardstick to assist him 
in planning a bigger paper, in buying 
additional features, in giving the read- 
ers more of what they want. 

For several years, the editor’s only 
use for research has been as a guide 
to judicious cutting. Readership and 
preference surveys have told him which 
comic strips he could safely drop, which 
features could be eliminated as each 
new curtailment of paper became effec- 
tive. In the majority of cases, the war- 
time editor was not concerned with in- 
creasing his circulation at the expense 
of total linage. 

There are two reasons why today’s 
problem of finding out what people 
want is more complicated than yester- 
day’s job of learning what they could do 
without: 

l. In cutting, the editor’s choice was 
naturally confined to the content of 
his paper. In expanding its editorial 
content, he may choose from any kind 
of feature that can be set in type or 
etched on metal. 

2. In cutting, the editor strove only to 
retain his readers. In adding to his 
news columns, he is still catering to 
his readers (in a much more competi- 
tive market), and he is also trying to 
attract new readers. 


Many changes have taken place in the 
past five years, and to return to the 
newspaper of 1941 without first deter. 
mining its present-day acceptability 
would obviously be unwise. 

A standard approach to this problem 
would be to measure the amount of 
change that had taken place during the 
war years with respect to the popula. 
tion of the market, newspaper circula- 
tion, reading habits, and other relevant 
factors. Few newspapers could conduct 
trend studies of this type, however, in 
the absence of “anchor” survey3 com- 
pleted before the war. Moreover, few 
editors, even among those who were 
most successful before the war, would 
state positively that they had achieved 
the ultimate in editorial selection. 

At this point, research can come to 
the rescue with a technique known as 
the absolute measurement of reader- 
interest. It is a technique that poses, 
and goes on to answer, a single ques- 
tion: How many people are how much 
interested in what kind of feature? 

The editor indicates the page or sec- 
tion with which he is immediately con- 
cerned, thereby defining the objectives 
of the study and limiting the “what 
kinds.” The reader indicates “how 
much” he is interested in each item 
shown him. The research worker merely 
records, for each item, “how many” re- 
spondents express each degree of inter- 
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est. That is all there is to the absolute 
measurement of reader-interest. 

The word “absolute” is here used in 
its strict sense of “self-existent,” to em- 
phasize the fact that this is not a com- 
parative measurement. 

Absolute measurement of reader-in- 
terest, competently developed, would en- 
able the publisher . . . 

l. To obtain an absolute interest rat- 
ing for any feature in print (includ- 
ing any unpublished feature of which 
he may pull proofs for research pur- 
poses) ; 

To obtain this statement of interest 
for all the inhabitants of his market, 
for just his own circulation, or ‘for 
any segment of either; 

To make valid comparisons (within 
the limits of statistical tolerance) be- 
tween ratings; and 

4. To study in a single measurement 
the twin factors of numbers inter- 
ested and intensity of interest. 


There is nothing new about the abso- 
lute measurement of interest. It is well 
known to students of psychometrics and 
has often been applied to problems in 
newspaper research. 

Several new departures must be made, 
however, if this technique is to be of 
real service to newspaper management. 

First of all, research technicians must 
approach the study of reader-interest 
as a science in itself, rather than as a 
“little experiment” to check the validity 
of other types of audience measurement, 
as has heretofore been the case. 

Before any useful findings may be ex- 
pected, a careful program of pre-testing 
must be set up and the most effective 
field technique must be determined and 
adopted as standard procedure. 

Equal attention must be given the 
task of reporting the ratings to manage- 
ment. Reports must be simple, easy to 
understand and use, and at the same 
time must not sacrifice any of the rat- 
ings’ qualitative aspects. This pro- 
cedure, too, should be standardized at 
the earliest moment. 
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Pains should be taken to compute 
and report in every instance the statis- 
tical tolerance of the findings, and man- 
agement should be cautioned against 
basing decisions upon inconclusive data. 

Generous grants from newspaper pub- 
lishers, made individually and through 
the A.N.P.A., already have resulted in 
considerable standardization of the read- 
ership study. Since perfection of read- 
er-interest measurement would require 
additional funds from the same source, 
it would be well to see wherein the two 
techniques differ. This is illustrated in 
Table I (see next page). 

It will be seen that the reader-interest 
and readership studies are not merely 
dissimilar, but are almost exact oppo- 
sites. In a sense, the reader-interest 
study is derived from the readership 
study, designed to complement the lat- 
ter and to accomplish what cannot be 
accomplished by quantitative research.’ 
It must also be said, conversely, that 
interest-measurement is weakest in the 
very particulars wherein the readership 
study is most fruitful. 

Not noted above is the fact that field 
work for a reader-interest study may 
extend over a period of several weeks, 
instead of the thirty hours usually al- 
lowed for studying a week-day issue of 
a daily newspaper. This not only tends 
to lower cost per interview, but also 
raises the practical limits of the size of 
sample, permitting greater statistical 
accuracy. 


ICAL of the problems that can 
be solved by reader-interest study 
was one which recently confronted a 
West Coast newspaper with respect to 
its Sunday supplement. Anxious to 
build a modern, “postwar” magazine 
section, the management was prepared 
to go to considerable lengths to win pub- 
lic approval. 
1The writer is indebted to Dr. Chilton R. 


Bush of Stanford University for bringing 
this relationship to his attention. 
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TABLE I 


The Reader-Interest Study 


. is technically known as a “self-rating 
attitude study;” 

. is conducted with isolated, non-compet- 
ing pieces of copy clipped from one or 
more newspapers or magazines; 

. may be conducted with a cross-sec- 
tion of any desired “universe ;” 

. records the degree of interest ex- 
pressed by each respondent in each item 
examined; 

. is therefore a qualitative study; 
... produces data on “how many” are 
“how interested,” which can be reduced to 
a single numerical interest rating, or which 
can (more properly) be expressed in a 
reader-interest curve; 

. ..+ produces an absolute rating, compar- 
able with others developed by the same 
study or similar studies; 


. reports respondents’ attitude; 

. is therefore most valuable in editorial 
research, since it is not affected by the 
eye- -catching techniques which can secure 
a reader’s attention despite his lack of 
any real interest. 


The Readership Study 


. is technically known as a 
tion-recall study;” 
. is conducted with a given issue of 
a single newspaper; 


. is conducted with persons having 
read some part of the issue being studied. 

. records which items in the issue each 
respondent recalls having read; 


. is therefore a quantitative study; 

. produces the standard readership rat. 
ing, usually defined as “percent of total 
readers who recalled having seen or read” 
any part of a given item; 


. produces a comparative rating, not 
strictly comparable with other ratings, 
since it is conditioned by the attention- 
value of adjacent items; 

- Teports respondents’ behavior ; 

. is therefore most valuable in adver- 
tising research, since it shows actual per- 
formance of advertisements under competi- 
tive conditions. 


The newspaper’s market had never 
been exposed, however, to the many and 
varied types of editorial matter offered 
in the weekend editions of Eastern 
newspapers. Accordingly, a dozen or 
more copies of a single Sunday issue 
were obtained from each of twenty of 
the country’s leading newspapers and a 
preliminary content analysis was made. 

Six “scrapbooks” — actually spiral- 
bound sketchbooks of heavy, large-size 
drawing paper—were then filled with 
examples of editorial matter taken from 
the out-of-town magazine sections and 
augmented with examples of the news- 
paper’s own Sunday features and those 
of its local opposition. A few clippings 
from women’s service magazines also 
were included to show possible uses of 
full color. 

Except for small “fillers,” each item 
received a full page in the scrapbooks, 
only one side of each page being used. 
Thus, consideration of a given feature 


was not affected by the appearance of 
another item adjacent to it. The six 
scrapbooks were identical except that 
in cases of two very comparable items, 
such as a page of fashion plate in color 
and another in black and white, three 
books carried the one and three the 
other. This use of the “split run” was 
a further safeguard against absolute 
judgments being distorted by compara- 
tive factors. 

The sample consisted of approxi- 
mately 400 housewives, selected without 
regard for the newspapers they read, 
but loosely controlled by age and eco- 
nomic level. Interviews were made in 
the home by appointment, in order to 
insure candor and the necessary leisure. 

As each item was examined, respond- 
ents were asked: 


How would you rate this feature for in- 
terest? Would you say it was Very In 
teresting, Quite Interesting, Only Slightly 
Interesting, or Not at All Interesting? 
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“Quite” had been substituted for 
“Fairly” after pre-tests showed that for 
many respondents “fairly” and “slight- 
ly” had the same value. To emphasize 
further the difference, “slightly” had 
been qualified by the adverb “only.” 

Tabulation developed the number of 
respondents expressing each degree of 
interest for each item. The four figures 
were then percentaged against the total 
number of respondents and weighted as 
follows: 


Percent saying “Very Interesting” x 1.00 
Percent saying “Quite Interesting” x 0.75 


Percent saying “Only 
Slightly Interesting” 


Percent saying “Not at 
All Interesting” x 00 


The values of 0.75 and 0.25 were used 
instead of 0.67 and 0.33 because it was 
felt that the second and third descrip- 
tions, as revised after the pre-tests, 
were closer to the extremes than they 
were to each other. 


The sum of the weighted percentages 
was termed the “interest rating,” and 


x 0.25 


was developed in each case for age and 
economic groups, as well as for the 
total sample. Maximum rating was, 
of course, 100, and the minimum rating 
was zero. 


Examples of interest ratings obtained 
for a few selected features are shown 
in Table II, together with the raw 
percentages from which they were com- 
puted. Without the actual features to 
study, the ratings have little meaning, 
although a trend by subject matter can 
be noted. Since the examples used in 
the study were the best that could be 
found of their respective types, interest 
ratings reported here are generally 
higher than the pages of any single 
publication could be expected to pro- 
duce. 


Table III gives interest ratings by 
age and economic groups, showing cer- 
tain interesting variations from the 
mean. Generally speaking, fairly close 
correlation between upper and lower 
age groups and upper and lower eco- 
nomic groups is to be expected, al- 
though in some instances one factor 


TABLE II 


Interest Ratings Developed for Selected Features by Weighting Percent 
Distribution of Replies 


INTEREST 
RATING NOT AT 


DESCRIPTION 


Percent replying . . . 


ONLY 
SLIGHTLY QUITE VERY 


ALL 


SHORT STORIES 


GARDEN FEATURES 


FASHION FEATURES 


FEATURES ON 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


3 37 
31 33 


25 42 
12 71 


28 47 
23 53 
14 64 


16 76 
3 90 


NOTE: Interest rating is the sum of the percent replying “Only Slightly” multiplied by 
0.25, “Quite” multiplied by 0.75, and “Very” by 1.0. 
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TABLE Ill 
Interest Ratings of Selected Features by Age and Home Valuation 
OVERALL BY AGE BY VALUATION 
DESCRIPTION INTEREST Under 45& Chadians $5,000 
RATING 45 Over $5,000 & Over 
HUMOROUS CARTOON 73 78 68 77 68 
WAR MAP 71 68 74 68 vi) 
BOOK REVIEWS 66 60 71 59 16 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 63 70 57 65 61 
ACTRESS (PHOTO) 57 64 50 59 54 


has a much greater bearing on replies 
than the other. Unfortunately, the sam- 
ple was too small for all the apparent 
differences to have statistical signifi- 
cance. 


E PRACTICAL problem of meas- 
uring interest in the field is one 
which still requires considerable study. 
In retrospect, the “Scrapbook Study” 
can serve a useful purpose in illustrat- 
ing practices which should be avoided 
in future studies of reader-interest. 

The type of self-rating described 

above—that of asking the respondent 
to choose one of four adverbial phrases 
—was unsatisfactory. The difficulties 
encountered can be expressed in two 
rules for the selection of a field tech- 
nique: 

l. Do not select a technique in which 
findings can be distorted by the va- 
rying weight which individual re- 
— may attach to individual 
words. 


2. Do not select a technique which will 
require the arbitrary assignment of 
numerical values to replies. 

Recent experience in public opinion 
study has shown that the validity of a 
questionnaire can be greatly increased 
by furnishing the respondent with a set 
of ideas or concepts, rather than mere 
words, from which to make his choice. 
There are those who use “quite” more 
sparingly than others use “very,” but 
it may be possible to find an idea that 


has the same meaning for everyone. 
Thus, “very” might be translated into 
one of these concepts: 


“It is so interesting that I should want 
to clip it out of the paper.” 


“It is as interesting as anything | 
have read this month.” 


These examples may constitute an ad- 
mission that the absolute rating must 
ultimately have some comparative base 
in the respondent’s scale of values. 
However, the validity of the reting will 
not be destroyed so long as it is uni- 
formly understood by all respondents 
and uniformly applicable to all types of 
material studied. 

It should be noted that the first ex- 
ample would not stand up to this test, 
since (1) some persons are more in- 
clined than others to collect newspaper 
clippings, and (2) some items, such as 
recipes, lend themselves more than 
others to clipping. 

Only exhaustive pre-testing will estab- 
lish what is the most valid set of 
graded concepts. More precisely, only 
the statistical analysis of pre-tests will 
yield this secret, for helpful criticism 
cannot be expected of respondents, nor 
will the “bugs” be detected by inter- 
viewers. 

Analysis is not possible, however, 
until the whole problem of tabulation 
has been worked out. The simplest 
tabulation would be a straight summa- 
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tion of respondents expressing each de- 
gree of interest, but this would not be 
the most useful tabulation. For reasons 
set forth below, it is desirable to trans- 
late replies into numerical values at 
the earliest possible moment. 

This requirement suggests the use of 
a “line scale” on which the respondent 
could indicate the intensity of his in- 
terest. Such scales are usually metric, 
permitting rapid translation of replies 
into numerical , values. Frequently, 
graded adverbs similar to those used 
in the “Scrapbook Study,” or their 
equivalent in “ideas,” are ranged along 
the scale as a guide. 

Variations of the line scale have been 
used before in newspaper studies,’ as 
5 well as in public opinion research, and 
some form of “ruler” or “thermometer” 
is no doubt the answer to the present 
problem. Considerable testing must be 
done, however, before the exact type of 
scale, its numerical values, the wording 
of its “guides,” if any, and its use in 
the field have been perfected. 


HERE ARE TWO basic uses to 
which absolute measurements of 
reader-interest can be put: 


1. Comparison of the interest ex- 
pressed by the sample in various items 
studied. 

2. Comparison of the interest ex- 
pressed in the same item by various 
segments of the sample. 

It is probable that the data will be 
studied in this order, going from the 
general to the particular. In the first 
instance, therefore, it would seem un- 
wise to reduce the data to a single nu- 
merical rating, since no measure of 
central tendency can do full justice to 
two variables. 


2One such scale is illustrated in Robert 
E. Baxter’s ‘“‘Use Both Mail-Type Question- 
naire and Personal Interviews in Readership 
Research,” Printers Ink, May 7, 1943, p. 24. 


In the accompanying graphs is shown 
what might be developed into a standard 
Reader-Interest Curve. The data pre- 
sented in Table II have been plotted 
on an arithmetic grid, the percentage 
of respondents shown on the vertical 
axis and the degree of interest indicated 
on the horizontal axis. The grid is 
square, since both sets of value run 
from zero to 100. 


The numerical values of 0.75 and 
0.25, originally adopted in the “Scrap- 
book Study,” have been used in graph- 
ing replies, and this has the effect of 
flattening out the central portion of the 
curves. Data developed from a line 
scale, as recommended above, would 
naturally be grouped in class intervals 
of equal size, making for a smoother 
curve. 

The most favorable curve on this type 
of grid is exemplified in the graph for 
features on interior decorating. As al- 
ready noted, the “Scrapbook Study” 
made use of the most distinguished fea- 
tures available anywhere and exhibited 
them to an audience unused to such 
material. Under more normal condi- 
tions, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Reader-Interest Curve would more 
closely resemble the normal or Gaus- 
sian curve. 


Use of the Reader-Interest Curve 
would by no means preclude the report- 
ing of a single numerical rating. One 
very important advantage of the latter 
would be in allowing the researcher to 
report the statistical significance of the 
difference between two ratings. 


When management wished to turn 
from the comparison of two or more 
items to the more detailed study of a 
single item, the interest rating would 
again be useful. Data such as those 
presented in Table II could be supple- 
mented with many more breakdowns, 
and would enable management to re- 
late editorial selection to its policies of 
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catering to all or particular classes of 
readers. Tabulations of this type can be 
made very quickly and economically by 
machine, and since the number of in- 
terviews necessary if the breakdowns 
are to have any significance will be 
close to one thousand, use of a pre- 
coded questionnaire for card-punching 
is clearly indicated. 

There remain problems in develop- 
ing and reporting reader-interest meas- 
urement which have not been touched 
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upon. For example, the case history 
above concerned Sunday magazine fea. 
tures, whose headlines and lavish illys. 
tration relieved respondents of much of 
the actual reading that a study of daily 
features would require. Brief summa. 
ries of content and other devices may 
have to be introduced as the technique 
is put to varying uses. 

The implication in Table III, that 
humorous cartoons arouse greater in. 
terest than articles on child psychology, 


READER-INTEREST CURVES 


Based on Data in Table II. Ratings or Weighted Averages Are Shown 
Parenthetically. Construction Is Explained in Text. 


A(41) 
60) 
Short Stories 
A(74 
B(75) 
7?) 
Fashion Features 


100. 


B(83) 


A(66) 


Garden Features 


A(90) 


B(93) 
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may contain the germ of a different sort 
of problem. Although the validity of 
such a comparison could be challenged, 
a publisher may someday wish to eval- 
uate the finding by asking a third ques- 
tion about reader-interest. In addition 
to “how many” and “how much” the 
reader is interested, the publisher may 
want to know “for how long?” 

The question could be answered in 
terms of minutes and seconds of actual 
perusal, or in terms of the !.ours and 
days that the features might amuse or 
instruct the reader. Before any such 
refinements are attempted, however, 
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techniques for determining “how much” 
and “how many” must be perfected and 
put into use. 

The immediate task of the publisher, 
both as a public servant and a business- 
man, is to plan a peacetime newspaper 
that will be of maximum service to his 
community. At least one publisher 
already has used the absolute measure- 
ment of reader-interest in this connec- 
tion. As others adopt the technique 
and the fund of technical experience 
grows, scientific selection of the most 
acceptable editorial matter will become 
increasingly accurate and economical. 


Toward Improving the Sample 
In Reader-Interest Surveys 


By Chilton R. Bush 


Out of his experience with many newspaper reader- 
interest surveys, the director of the Division of Jour- 
nalism at Stanford University makes a suggestion for 
better design and control. 


HE SAMPLE used in recognition 

studies relating to daily newspapers 
is possibly as much an accidental as a 
random sample. This is because inter- 
viewing has to be done under difficult 
conditions. Since the survey should be 
made during the day following publica- 
tion to avoid confusion caused by 
intervening new material, the period of 
interviewing is limited to a single day. 
Since it generally is not practicable to 
recruit and train a crew larger than 
fifty, sample control is sacrificed to 
sample size, a maximum of about 500. 


For these reasons it is the usual 
practice to apportion the interviews by 
circulation districts, or routes, to con- 
trol the sex quota and, as far as 
possible, to control the age quota. 
Control of the sex quota requires 
either doing some of the interviews by 


a very accidental method in the busi- 
ness district or doing a certain pro- 
portion of interviews in the evening, 
the former practice being more general. 

An improvement in the design and 
control of the sample was attempted 
experimentally by this writer last May 
in Palo Alto, Calif. The procedure was 
as follows. 

The 400 blocks i> the city were 
numbered and fifty were selected from 
a table of random numbers. A com- 
plete list of subscribers in each of the 
selected blocks was obtained and com- 
bined into a cumulative list which to- 
taled 602 (an average of thirteen to 
the block). To obtain a sample of 200 
respondents, every third dwelling unit 
in the cumulative list was selected for 
interview. This “primary” list, there- 
fore, was a random sample of the 
paper’s circulation rather than of the 
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city’s population; for some blocks had 
as many as forty-two subscribers and 
some as few as three. The first block, 
for example, had thirteen subscribers, 
which meant — theoretically — that it 
would produce three interviews with 
the thirteenth name being carried over 
to the next block to combine with the 
first two subscribers in that block to 
produce a fourth interview. This also 
meant that one interviewer might be 
assigned as many as three blocks, 
whereas two interviewers might be 
required to cover the blocks having a 
large number of subscribers. 

The interviewers were instructed. to 
call first on all the subscribers on this 
“primary” list, and if the list were ex- 
hausted, to call on the subscribers in 
the “secondary” list; that is, all the 
other subscribers not designated on 
the “primary” list. 

Practically, the plan worked out as 
follows. Interviews were obtained from 
40 per cent of the subscribers on 
the “primary” list. Not-at-homes were 
encountered at 32 per cent’ of the resi- 
dences, not-reads at 13 per cent, and 
refusals at 8 per cent; miscellaneous 
reasons (such as wrong sex to fill the 
sex quota) accounted for 7 per cent 
of the failures. 

Interviewers, with one or two excep- 
tions, were able to fill their quotas, 
although a few had to use all of the 
names on both lists. For the aggre- 
gate, however, it was necessary to use 
only 73 per cent of the names on the 
“secondary” list. 


EXPERIMENT seems to indi- 

cate that a variation of this method 
would improve the sample for similar 
studies in large cities. The method 
would call for selecting the blocks and 


1 The not-at-homes for telephone homes in 
the usual radio audience sample is 20 per 
cent in the daytime and evening. 
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preparing the lists in the manner 
described above, omitting however, the 
selection of every nth name on the 
cumulative list. Interviewers instead 
would be permitted to interview any 
name on the cumulative list (i.e., any 
name on. the division of the cumulative 
list that is assigned to the respective 
interviewer). A further improvement 
would call for random selection of 
blocks within the separate circulation 
districts and in proportion to the circu. 
lation within the respective districts. 

In those cities for which the United 
States Census’ Block Statistics are still 
reliable, the random selection of blocks 
could be made by taking every nth 
dwelling unit in the city (after deter- 
mining the interval to be used) and 
designating as the survey blocks those 
in which the nth dwelling units were 
found. 

To survey a newspaper with 80,000 
city circulation in a city of 8,000 blocks 
(i.e., an average of ten subscribers to 
the block), a sample of 400 respondents 
would be interviewed in 160 blocks 
(2 per cent) with a theoretical sam- 
pling interval within the block of 2.5 
subscribers. 

To insure that quotas would be filled 
in those blocks in which a few inter- 
viewers might have difficulty, inter- 
viewers in rare instances could be 
permitted to cross the street to obtain 
an interview. Such an interview would 
be outside the selected block, but it is 
likely that the characteristics of a sub- 
scriber who lives across the street 
would match those of the subscriber 
included in the sample. 

A sample of 400, instead of 500, is 
recommended because the blocks would 
be scattered for a considerable num- 
ber of the interviewers. A sample of 
400, taken on this basis, with a break- 
down on sex only, would probably 
be more reliable than one of 500 taken 
on the more accidental basis. 
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By Rhoda Coleman Ellison 


This delightful description of newspaper life in a 
frontier state is adapted from a chapter in the book 
Early Alabama Publications, to be published soon. 
Dr. Ellison is professor of English at Huntingdon 
College and last year was a Rosenwald fellow. 


“Drink simply to the freedom of the 
ress; though one would think it was 
uficiently a free thing already, consider- 
ng how many take the papers without 
paying for them!”* 


HE HERO of the story of publish- 
ing in frontier Alabama was the 
ewspaper editor-printer. On his crude 
press he printed not only the local 
ewspaper but also most of the periodi- 
als, books, and pamphlets that the new 
ountry produced. He, perhaps even 
more than the itinerant schoolmaster, 
as the enlightener of the backwoods, 
bringing the settlers their chief contact 
ith the outside world, its political 
events and literary tastes, besides pro- 
jiding almost their only opportunity 
for self-expression in print. 

The work of enlightenment, however, 
was hindered and conditioned by nu- 
merous circumstances characteristic of 
the early Southwest. As the period 
advanced, these circumstances were 
only slightly altered and, to the end, 
continued to leave their impression on 
the creations of the printing office. Back 
in the dusty files of yellow newspapers, 
ragged magazines, and books and pam- 
phlets of extremely fine print that are 
preserved so carefully in “Alabama 
collections” today is the adventurous 

1 An editor in Johnson Jones Hooper's “‘Jim 
Wilkins and the Editors,” Widow Rugby’s 
Husband, A Night at the Ugly and 


Other Tales of Alabama ( Philadelphia : T. B. 
Peterson, 1851), p. 98. 


story, sometimes amusing, sometimes 
well-nigh heroic, of the way in which 
editors tried to meet the publishing 
conditions imposed upon them in the 
new Alabama country. 


In 1807, the year of the first known 
printing in what is now the state,? 
Alabama was indeed a new country. 
Except for the town of Mobile, still in 
the hands of the Spanish, there were 
only three white settlements: Wake- 
field and St. Stephens, both on the 
lower Tombigbee some miles above 
Mobile, and the squatter community at 
Hunt’s Spring (afterwards Huntsville), 
far to the north in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. All around these frontier outposts 
stretched the Indian lands, not to be 
claimed in their entirety for white 
settlers until 1838. Aside from rivers 
and Indian trails, the only means of 
communication between these pioneer 
settlements of the early Mississippi 
Territory and the outside world were 
two military roads, for the construc- 
tion of which Congress had provided 
in 1806. 

One of these, the afterwards famous 
Natchez Trace, connecting Lexington 
and Nashville with Natchez, crossed 
only the northwestern corner of Ala- 
bama; the other, which came to be 
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called the Federal or Three-Notched 
Road and passed south through Rich- 
mond and Athens, Georgia, made a 
diagonal across the southern part of 
the state, thus, on its way to New 
Orleans, cutting through the Tombigbee 
settlement. For several decades these 
roads, which were little better than 
cleared trails in which the stumps were 
left standing, were the only highways 
the pioneers were to know. Once they 
had left these beaten paths they had 
to depend upon trails of their own 
blazing. 

Since the early settlements grew up 
in certain centers along the principal 
watercourses of the state, so did the 
press, usually following those settle- 
ments by only a few years. There were 
four principal centers of press devel- 
opment as of settlement: (1) the south- 
western section of the state along the 
lower Tombigbee and Mobile Rivers, 
(2) the central-southern section on the 
Alabama River, (3) the central-western 
area on the Black Warrior, (4) the 
far northern in the valley of the Ten- 
nessee. Although the towns within these 
units were isolated, having only the 
same watercourse as a link, the units 
themselves were even more isolated, 
except in the case of the Black 
Warrior and Tombigbee centers, whose 
rivers made one great water system. 
Mobile, of course, had the advantage 
of the additional contact with settle- 
ments along the Alabama. The broadest 
as well as the first development of the 
press was within the Tombigbee-Mobile 
section, where several communities 
established their first newspapers be- 
fore the twenties: Fort Stoddert, 
Mobile Centinel, 1811; Mobile, Mobile 
Gazette, 1812; St. Stephens, Halcyon, 
1815; Blakeley, Blakeley Sun and Ala- 
bama Advertiser, 1818. The other three 
sections may be said to have set up 
their presses almost simultaneously, ex- 
cept that Huntsville in the Tennessee 
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Valley was far ahead of the rest, having 
produced the first issue of the Madiso 
Gazette in 1812. Within two decady 
after printing had been introduce 
within the region, it had spread through 
all the log-cabin settlements that cou 
afford a press and had become a poten, 
force in the politics and culture of th 
frontier. 


E PROSPECT of American occu. 
pation of the frontier outpost ¢ 
Mobile, then a village of three hundred 
inhabitants, mostly Creoles, was ni 
sponsible for bringing the first twi 
newspapermen to the state in 181]. Mic 
Samuel Miller and John B. Hood wer 
among a crowd of prospective |p 
buyers who hovered along the Mobil 
River just above the thirty-first’ degree 
of northern latitude, waiting for the 
evacuation of the Spanish. They had 
provided themselves with a printing out 
fit and with it had journeyed by land 
from Chattanooga to Mims’ Ferry o 
the Alabama River, thence by boat 
south to Fort Stoddert, the United 
States military and customs port near 
Wakefield, just above the Spanish line. 
Here, while they waited impatiently 
to enter Mobile in the wake of the 
invading army, they edited and printed 
the first newspaper in what is now 
Alabama, the Mobile Centinel. 


Although Thomas Eastin, another 
journalistic pioneer, was later to re 
ceive the first government patronage 
ever given an Alabama printer, he 
emigrated from Tennessee in the same 
spirit of adventure. He had served as 
a colonel in the United States Army 
during the War of 1812, when he was 
constantly associated with Andrew 
Jackson. After the war, like many 
other soldiers, he returned to the rich 
country that had attracted him during 
his military campaigns. Since he had 
been an editor and printer in Tennes 
see before his enlistment, he set up 4 
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ress in St. Stephens and there in 


7 having 
815 began the publication of the 


Madison 


decadaimfalcyon, the first of a series of Ala- 
roduce(fieama newspapers he was to father. In 
throughms18, when the Alabama Territory was 
it coukfmmreated and its capital located at St. 


tephens, Eastin became territorial 
rinter, in which office it was his busi- 
ess to publish the territorial laws and 
e proceedings of the legislature. 

The position of state printer after- 
yard became the principal plum for 
hich the newspaper presses of the 
\Mmtate contended. In the twenties and 
Hhirties the contest was particularly 
crinonious. A letter written during 
Pane 1825 session of the legislature at 
Seahawba and copied in the Huntsville 
Democrat (December 16, 1825) reveals 
e sort of tactics used: 


L potent 
> of the 


or the We had a scuffle for public printer. 
>y had In order to carry the point n was 
ng out: associated with Lumpkin. Their friends 
y land had concerted their measure with great 


secrecy, and supposed they were strong 


rTy OLR enough to carry their point, and the 
r boat Rev. Quin Morton moved to go into the 
United election on the same day at 3 o’clock. 
. cos His resolution was adopted in the House, 


but the Senate amended it by postpon- 


h line, ing the election until the next day. In 
tiently the meantime the friends of Allen stired 
of the [sic] about and rallied their forces, and 
rinted prevailed by ten votes.* 


Those who were successful in the 
truggle felt constantly the need of 
justifying themselves for fear of losing 
he office. William Brown Allen ob- 
erved in an editorial in the Cahawba 
Press and Alabama State Intelligencer, 
anuary 29, 1830: 

Eighty pages of the Journal of the 
House and seventy-two of the Senate 
have already been printed. We are 
rapidly progressing with the laws; in 
ten days from this time the publication 
will be completed. The pamphlet in 
neatness has never been equaled in the 
State, we state these facts that it may 


*Thomas J. Lumpkin and William Brown 
Allen were editors of two rival Cahawba 


nnes- Alabama = and the 
Press and Alabama Intelligencer, 
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be known why and wherefore it is that 
"we are to prepare to “turn out.” The 

foul mouthed herald of a faction has 

already proclaimed that we are to give 
place not to those who can dischar, 
the duties with more advantage to 
people, the only persons concerned, but 
to some one who may be discreet enough 
to foreswear the interest of his country- 
men and applaud the deeds of a con- 
firmed faction. 

Aside from government patronage 
there was a political patronage that was 
craved by most editors after the begin- 
ning of the twenties. In fact, this 


political patronage came to be one of 
the chief inducements for the estab- 
lishment of a press and one of the 
essentials of its existence, as almost 
any prospectus of the ante-bellum period 
will indicate. That of the Linden Times 
in 1845 is representative: 

The subscriber appeals to the generous 
liberality of the democratic party of 
Marengo to sustain him in a project 
which, if successful, cannot fail to be 
of vast benefit to them in disseminating 
their views and sentiments on the various 
and important subjects which now agi- 
tate the political atmosphere, as well as 
all others touching the agricultural, com- 
mercial, literary, and social interests of 
the state of Alabama generally.‘ 

When the case was reversed and the 
subscribers went in search of an editor, 
the appeal was still political, as in the 
blunt advertisement of a group of 
Moulton citizens in 1829: 

An editor with printing apparatus 
suited to a good village paper will be 
cheerfully patronized by the subscribers, 
eg he be an undeviating repub- 

i and watchful of the people’s 

cause 

Sometimes there was outright politi- 
cal subsidizing, as was admitted con- 
cerning the Sumter Democrat of Liv- 
ingston in 1856: 

John R. Tompkins having tendered his 
peremptory resignation as Publisher and 
Editor of the “Sumter Democrat,” to take 
effect January 1, we are prepared to 
receive applications for a successor, 

* Greensboro Alabama Beacon, May 3, 1845. 

5 Huntsville Democrat, April 3, 1829. 
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either personally or by letter. It is per- 
haps unknown to many that the Demo- 
crat is a Stock paper — belonging to the 
y within the county. The office is 
ucrative, as well as a responsible one, 
and will amply remunerate its conductor.® 
In the late 1860s political subsidiz- 
ing was used by the Republican party, 
as in the case of the Moulton Adver- 
tiser, which it leased for six months, 
changing its name during that period 
to the Union. No matter what form 
the patronage took, almost all the 
papers of the period were forced to 
make definite party commitments in 
order to survive. 


Fortunately for the spread of the 
press, antebellum politicians needed 
editorial support as much as the editors 
needed political support. Alabama in 
the four decades preceding the Civil 
War was not yet a one-party state. 
National-Republicans, Democrats (both 
Jacksonian and Calhoun), Whigs, and 
Know-Nothings were powers within the 
state at one time or another, and dur- 
ing its heyday each rival party needed 
a mouthpiece in each community. Edi- 
tors gladly rose to fill that need, par- 
ticularly during the crucial years of 
national elections. It was not until 
1861, when J. H. Smith began the 
publication of his Opelika Southern 
Republic with the motto “Secession 
is the only hope of the South,” that the 
incentive to establish newspapers for 
partisan warfare within the state was 
over. 


VEN THOUGH the early editors 
secured government or party pat- 
ronage to assist in founding and sup- 
porting their publications, they seem 
always to have had financial problems. 
Advertising gave far less support then 
than now,’ although the papers were 


ae Alabama Beacon, December 
, 1856. 

7Rates were usually a dollar a square 
(ten or twelve lines) for the first insertion 
and fifty cents for each continuance. 
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full of. local “cards” announcing that ; 
certain professional man had “yielded 
to the solicitation of friends” to prac. 


tice in the village, that a “barbacue” Ev 
was to be given by the “subscriber,” I yo o: 
that a certain number of “likely I meet 
negroes” were to be hired for the year, I the 
that a pedigreed horse would stand ina J ¢redi 
certain pasture, that a “few dressed coms 
deer skins” were wanted, that some 9% adve 
“elegant English books” had just ment 
arrived by steamer, and (perhaps com- the 
monest of all) that a gentleman had & cure 
lost a “red morocco pocket book.” The H yanc 
advertisers usually confined themselves Li 
to such brief, inexpensive announce. try, 
ments, only on very rare occasions bee 
indulging in anything spectacular. The in t 
amount of advertising space, though oie 
proportionate to that in current news J in, 
papers, obviously was limited in a jour- publ 
nal of one or two sheets. Moreover, if tical 
we are to judge from numerous editorial pers 
complaints, the advertisers were not hen 
always scrupulous about paying their 
debts. 
It was upon the subscribers more & tiful 
than upon the advertisers that the bur & is t 
den of financial support rested, but J of tl 
here again the support was frequently J of t 
inadequate. A prosperous paper like 9 ers 
the Tuscaloosa Alabama State Intelli- & the 
gencer, favored with the business of the N 
public printing, might claim proudly & con 
on December 16, 1829, “We circulate ent 
more than 1200 papers per week,” but & diffi 
such a circulation, if true, was excep- por 
tional even three decades later. In July J bus 
1858 Editor C. E. Haynes of the Cahaw- neig 
ba Dallas Gazette thought that few 9% oft 
newspapers in the state outside of Mo Hw 
bile and Montgomery, with the possible ann 
exception of the Eufaula Spirit of the coll 
South, had more than 1000 subscribers. “? 
A greater subscription list was hardly 
possible when between two and four rate 
papers were published in ‘every county the 


and not half the citizens, so he said, 


subse 
count 
doing 
our 
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subscribed to any paper. He felt that a 
county paper with 500 subscriptions was 
doing well. 

Even a large circulation, however, was 
no guarantee of the money necessary to 
meet office expenses, so dilatory were 
the subscribers under the system of 
credit then generally extended to the 
community. Subscriptions usually were 
advertised at $4 a year or $3 if pay- 
ment were made in advance.” From 
the complaints of the editors we can be 
sure that they were seldom paid in ad- 
vance. 

Like everyone else in the cotton coun- 
try, the editor learned to wait as best 
he could until the crops were gathered 
in the fall before he received his re- 
muneration for the year. Under the 
common heading “Pay the Printer” he 
published moving editorial pleas, par- 
ticularly at the end of the harvest sea- 
son. The editor of the Huntsville Ala- 
bama Republican on December 14, 1820, 
observed that “now when the planter is 
to receive the cash for the rich and plen- 
tiful production of the soil, when money 
is to be more accessible to every class 
of the community than at other seasons 
of the year,” he expected his subscrib- 
ers and advertisers to “be mindful of 
the little pittance due the printer.” 

None of the editors, however, were 
content to leave their fortunes depend- 
ent on such tactful appeals alone. The 
difficulty of frontier travel made it im- 
portant to employ “collectors” whose 
business it was to journey through the 
neighboring country to call upon out- 
of-town subscribers. The editor of 
Huntsville Democrat of October 6, 1826, 
announcing the appointment of a new 


collector to take a tour through Madison 


8’The Tuskegee Macon Republican (Janu- 
ary 3, 1849) was contemptuous of the 
Linden Free Press. for offering subscription 
rates of one dollar a year. ‘“‘We wish Messrs. 
Gilbert and Adams every success, but if 
they can publish a paper at one dollar a 
— or is worth reading, they can take 
our hat.” 
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and the adjoining counties. declared 
that “our necessaries are at this time 
urgent and require the prompt atten- 
tion of our patrons. Expences [sic] 
of our establishment are great, the ex- 
pence of paper and ink alone being at 
least $1000, for which the cash must be 
paid down.” 

In spite of all these efforts to get 
financial support, many a courageous 
editor saw his venture give up the ghost. 
The obituaries were numerous. William 
Lowndes Yancey, in penning his vale- 
dictory in the Cahawba Southern Dem- 
ocrat (July 6, 1839), laid the responsi- 
bility for such failures where it chiefly 
belonged—on the credit system. He 
reproached those patrons who had never 
paid up, and declared that no one could 
conduct a paper in the country “with 
profit or pleasure, without firmly ,adher- 
ing to the rule of demanding payment in 
advance, and striking off his list the 
names of all who do not annually re- 
new their subscriptions.” 


a= FROM the financing of his 
office, the frontier editor had other 
vexatious problems, chief of which was 
the difficulty of communication and 
transportation. The mail service 
throughout the period now seems almost 
incredibly slow and erratic. On April 
17, 1829, the Tuscaloosa Alabama State 
Intelligencer complained that it re- 
quired “within a few hours of a week 
for a letter to go forty miles—from Tus- 
caloosa to Selma or Cahawba.” News- 
papers traveled with even less speed 
and regularity. The Mobile Commercial 
Register of December 22, 1827, under 
the heading “Expedition of the Mail,” 
announced that it had just received the 
paper of October 26 from Pensacola, 
only sixty miles distant. As late as the 
1850s there were complaints that two 
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weeks were required to carry exchanges 
less than 100 miles. 

The frontier mail under the best 
conditions was slow, but circumstances 
along the way constantly contributed 
to render it still slower. The weather 
must always be reckoned with, particu- 
larly throughout the Black Belt. J. W. 
DuBese described the prairie roads in 
which horses puted one foot out of the 
mud only to sink another up to the 
knee.’ Even outside the Black Belt the 
mail was liable to delay or even disas- 
ter if the rains had swollen any of the 
numerous streams that had to be forded. 
The Montgomery Republican in the 
twenties, like many other newspapers, 
regularly published a grievance edito- 
rial on the disappointment suffered from 
these irregularities. On January 5, 1821, 
Editor Jonathan Battelle lamented the 
inconvenience of a schedule that al- 
lowed the mail to “lie over” for indefi- 
nite periods in various towns and to be 
carried through the Creek Nation “in 
an open wagon and then on horseback,” 
so that the papers often arrived wet 
and mutilated. Conditions were no bet- 
ter in the northern part of the state. 
Editor John Boardman of the Huntsville 
Alabama Republican, apologizing on 
February 9, 1821, for filling his columns 
with state laws, recorded that for three 
weeks he had “not received a solitary 
Eastern paper” and had “experienced 
partial failure for two months. High 
water, bad roads, etc., appear to have 
completely deranged the system.” 

Another circumstance that often 
served to delay the mails was the inefhi- 
ciency of the post offices along the way. 
Concerning this the editors often grew 
plaintive, if not abusive. The Montgom- 
ery Republican (March 10, 1821), com- 
plaining of receiving “a mess of old 
mutilated newspapers, after having been 


ay Alabama Historical Quarterly, I (1930), 
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jolted three-fourths round the compas 
an unnecessary distance of 2000 miles, 
suspected that there must have bee 
faulty handling somewhere north 9 
Richmond. More than twenty year 
later the Mobile Advertiser and Chron. 
icle (April 12, 1841), after declaring 
that “the numerous, indeed the con. 
stant, failures of the Eastern mail is ; 
sore grievance to the people of this sec. 
tion of the Union,” recommended the 
removal of “every Loco-Foco postmas. 
ter and contractor between Mobile and 
Washington.” 

Sometimes rival newspaper offices 
were blamed for having had the mail. 
bags held up until they could get their 


which the irate editor of the latter re. 
torted by striking it from his list of 
exchanges (September 22, 1820). 

The loss or delay of the Eastern mail 
was one of the greatest discouragement 
that an editor could experience, be. 
cause he depended on the Eastern pa- 
pers for his few columns of news. Lack- 
ing the news, he could do nothing except 
print the laws, if he were lucky enough 
to be a public printer, or swell the 
amount of literary material that he usv- 


have seen if the Eastern papers had 
arrived on time. 

The editor received his news by 
wagon or stagecoach along the rough 
backwoods roads, but his supplies usv- 
ally came to him on the river. From the 
beginning of settlement in Alabama, 
even in the days of only flatboats and 
keelboats, the river traffic had handled 
most of the freight, though overland 
journeys were often necessary to con- 
nect stages of river travel.” Boat travel 
~ 20 ‘Thomas P. Abernathy, Formative Period 


in Alabama (Montgomery: Brown Printing 
Co., 1922), pp. 73-85 passim. 
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was notoriously slow. The flatboat on 
which Henry Goldthwaite (later editor 
of the Montgomery Republican) in 1819 
ascended the Alabama River from Mo- 
bile to Montgomery—a distance of 390 
miles by water—was three months on 
the voyage.” On March 24, 1838, the 
Cahawba Southern Democrat enthusias- 
tically acclaimed a trip by the new 
steamboat Bonaparte from Montgomery 
to Mobile “in only forty-one hours” as 
“the quickest trip every made between 
the two places.” Moreover, as in the 
transportation of the mail, the editor’s 
prospects depended largely on the 
weather, but on wet weather rather than 
on dry. Frequently he had to apologize 
for coarse or inadequate paper because 
the boats had for some time been unable 
to navigate the river at low stage. When, 
after a dry summer, the boats began to 
resume their fall schedules, the editors 
were jubilant. “Oh, we shall have a 
great time as long as the Alabama 
chooses to smile upon us,” proclaimed 
the editor of the Montgomery Daily 
Messenger on November 10, 1856, after 
announcing the arrival of the Coosa 
Belle laden with freight. In another 
editorial in the same column, however, 
he looked forward to a less uncertain 
state of affairs when the Alabama and 
Florida Railroad was completed. In 
1855 the legislature had passed, over 
Governor Winston’s veto, the first two 
acts to allow state loans to railroads, 
and by the end of the 1850s more than 
600 miles of railroad had been built in 
Alabama.” The newspapers had good 
reason to support the enterprise with 
all their editorial strength. 


HE CIVIL WAR put an abrupt end 
to the editor’s hopes of importing 
paper from the Northern mills by either 


uW. A. Brewer, Alabama (Montgomery: 
Barrett and Brown, 1872), p. 45, footnote. 

Minnie Clare Boyd, Alabama in the 
Fifties (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931), pp. 77, 79. 
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river or railroad. The problem of ob- 
taining supplies became as acute in the 
sixties as it had been in the earliest 
days of settlement. Many an editor 
echoed the plea of the Confederate 
States Almanac of 1864: 


Save your rags and save your tags, 

Save your good-for-nothing bags— 

Bring them to this office soon, 

Bring them morning, eve, or noon, 

Bring us scraps of cotton thread, 

Bring the nightcap from your head, 

Bring the shirt upon your back, 

Bring us pieces white or black, 

Bring us rags and bring us tags, 

Bring us good-for-nothing bags, 

Anything just so "tis clean— 

White or black or blue or green, 

Anything that paper makes 

Every Editor now takes. . . 
During the height of the paper crisis a 
few newspapers were published on wall- 
paper and certain books on wrapping 
paper with wallpaper covers. Most Ala- 
bama newspapers eventually were com- 
pelled to reduce the size of their sheets, 
many ceased publication temporarily, 
and many others were driven out of ex- 
istence altogether. 

In addition to the ever-present anxie- 
ties concerning office finances and the | 
transportation of mail and supplies, the 
frontier editor was plagued by the la- 
bor problem. Few editors were so for- 
tunate as Thomas M. Davenport of the 
Tuscaloosa American Mirror, whose two 
daughters were capable practical print- 
ers. On the contrary, most of the edi- 
tors, if they had not been trained to the 
trade, were obliged in self-defense to 
learn to manage the mechanical end of 
the business. Meanwhile, they contin- 
ued to. advertise hopefully. Hardly an 
early paper appears without urgent re- 
quests for one or two “journeyman 
printers” and for an apprentice who was 
a “sprightly lad” of “unquestionable 
morals” and who could “write a toler- 
able hand.” 

The only assistance of which the edi- 
tor could be reasonably sure was the 
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slave labor and the apprentice or “print- 
er’s devil,” bound to him for a certain 
period of service. The slave who did the 
heavy work at the press sometimes be- 
came so valuable that he was bought 
along with the press, as was Jacob, a 
Negro pressman purchased by Belser 
and Farmer when they took over the 
Montgomery Advertiser in 1837. Some- 
times the apprentice was a boy of more 
than usual intellectual attainments, as 
we learn from A Sketch of the Life and 
Dying Words of William Hillhouse Bar- 
ron (Greensboro, 1829). With both the 
Negro slave and the white apprentice 
there was occasionally the problem of 
the runaway. The editor of the Hunts- 
ville Democrat advertised on August 24, 
1824, for his Negro boy, Zeke, who had 
left “without the slightest cause or prov- 
ocation” (as was always claimed in 
such advertisements) and had been 
lurking around Huntsville ever since. 
When the office duties of the Huntsville 
Alabama Republican apprentice became 
too irksome, the editor published a no- 
tice (March 15, 1822) under this lively 
head: “1 Cent Reward! The Printer’s 
Devil is Off.” 

Of all office employees the journey- 
man printers were the most elusive. 
Editor Jonathan Battelle, writing in the 
Montgomery Republican of February 5, 
1821, was unable to understand the 
“general scarcity of this class of Art- 
ists, throughout this state, there being 
so many in idleness at the north.” The 
journeyman printers in Alabama were 
frontier rovers more often than settlers, 
and their adventurous spirit brought 
about constant shifts in the office force. 
Although their unsettled habits often 
were the despair of their employers, 
they were sometimes picturesque or 
even sensational characters, as in the 
case of the notorious Boyington, who 
was executed for murder in Mobile in 
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1835. When Thomas Grantland, edj. 
tor of the Tuscaloosa Alabama Sentinel, 
advertised for a journeyman printer 
in 1825, he was rewarded with an ex. 
cellent publicity stunt. William Rus 
sell Smith records that an “eccentric 
and much traveled” printer named Sin. 
gleton took the town by storm by offer. 
ing a wager that he could set up the 
entire inside of the Sentinel (ten col. 
umns) in one day. “He did it,” says 
Smith. “Crowds were collected about 
the doors and windows of the printing 
office looking at the lion of the hour.” * 
During the 1840s and 1850s the adver. 
tisements for printers continued, al- 
though not in such great number. At 
the end of the period office labor, like 
office supplies, became as scarce as at 
the beginning. 

The war took away printers and even 
apprentices. The Southwestern Baptist 
of February 25, 1864, quoted the Macon 
Confederate (edited by the former Mo- 
bilian, Henry Lyndon Flash) as saying 
that during the war there were fewer 
papers printed in the whole Confeder. 
acy than before the war were published 
in Georgia alone, ascribing as the rea- 
son for the decline the fact that at least 
75 per cent of the printers were in the 
army. 


feed WERE a versatile lot—these 
editors who, in the face of all the 
difficulties of frontier conditions, under- 
took to bring the settlers their weekly 
ration of news, politics, and literature. 
Since the profit to be anticipated from 
so precarious an enterprise was never 
large, some additional mode of gaining 
a livelihood was usually considered es- 
sential. Moreover, since most of the 


133 William T. Hamilton, The Last Hours 
of Charles R. 8. Boyington Who Was Eze- 
cuted at Mobile, Alabama, for the Murder of 
Nathaniel Frost, Perpetrated May 10, 18384 
(Mobile: Printed at the Commercial Register 
Office, 1835). 

4 William Russell Smith, Reminiscences of 
a Long Life (Washington: W. R. Smith, Sr., 
1889), p. 21. 
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papers were small and issued only once 
a week, not all of an editor’s time was 
required in his office. When the Selma 
Courier was advertised for sale in 1830, 
it was urged that the business should 
appeal to a “professional man” as “the 
editorial duties would not materially 
interfere with the most extensive prac- 
tice.” 

Many of the men who undertook the 
management of pioneer newspaper of- 
fices had been trained for the profes- 
sions and consequently were educated 
far above the level of the average coun- 
try editor today. Lawyers and teachers, 
especially, were likely to be found in 
the editorial chair. Yet they by no 
means monopolized it, as a sampling of 
a few of the principal papers will show. 
The Montgomery Republican in the 
1820s was edited successively by a land 
speculator and cotton broker from Bos- 
ton, the proprietor of the Montgomery 
hotel, a “local” Methodist minister, the 
author of a dictionary of the Creek lan- 
guage and an Alabama almanac, and a 
lawyer. From 1818 to 1825 the Hunts- 
ville Alabama Republican was headed 
by an indefatigable promoter from Con- 
necticut who was a land agent (“Ranger 
of Madison County”) and the mayor of 
Huntsville. The rival Huntsville Demo- 
crat was launched in 1823 by a Ken- 
tucky lawyer and was continued after 
his death in 1825 first by a young Scotch 
school-teacher and subsequently by a 
lawyer. The junior editor as well as 
printer of the Democrat throughout this 
stormy decade was an agent for Negroes 
and real estate. In Tuscaloosa the first 
conductor of the Alabama State Intelli- 
gencer was both a lawyer and a bank 
agent and had twice served as a member 
of the state legislature. The editors of 
the Montgomery Planter’s Gazette from 
its founding in 1830 were, successively, 
a teacher who had formerly practiced 


we Commercial Register, October 14, 
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medicine, a major, a lawyer, and a New 
England schoolmaster. 

From the extra-editorial occupations 
of these men who filled the weekly news 
sheet, one must conclude that as a group 
they were public-spirited men, leaders 
in their communities. They bought and 
sold the public lands, promoted the set- 
tlement of villages, framed and inter- 
preted the backwoods laws, saved the 
pioneers’ souls, and taught their chil- 
dren. It is true that certain individuals 
among these community leaders did not 
always acquit themselves honorably. 
There was Mosely Baker, prominent 
editor of the Montgomery Alabama 
Journal in 1829-30, who was arrested 
for “having committed certain frauds 
and forgeries against the Bank of Ala- 
bama” and who during his trial escaped 
by treating his guard to a drink in 
which he had evidently placed an 
opiate.” There was also Colonel Edward 
Stiff, editor in the forties of the Cedar 
Bluff Messenger and in the early 1850s 
of Stiff's Radical Reformer (Gadsden), 
who, rather than face trial for a crime 
of which he declared himself innocent, 
took his own life in jail.” Yet at least 
one editor gave his life for his communi- 
ty, dying of yellow fever contracted 
while he was nursing victims of the 
epidemic of 1853.” 

Although the editor was a leader in 
his community he was seldom able to 
live in harmony with all of its citizens. 
In fact, because of his habit of plain- 
speaking and even of invective, his life 
was frequently in danger. “The shoot- 
ing, caning and pulling the noses of 
editors,” said the Tuscaloosa Alabama 
State Intelligencer of April 10, 1829; 
“is becoming quite fashionable. It may 


. ae Spirit of the Age, June 6, 
83 


17 Centre Coosa River Argus, copied in Liv- 
ingston Sumter County Whig, May 10, 1854. 

18T,. H. Ball, A Glance into the Great 
South-east, or, Clarke or Alabama, and 
Its Surroundings, from 1540 to 1877 (Chi- 
cago, 1879), pp. 236-237. 
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possibly sometimes repress the publica- 
tion of falsehood and venality, but in 
general it will recoil on the heads of 
those whose hands are stained with 
blood.” Not many editors were so for- 
tunate as the one who, according to the 
Natchez (Mississippi) Daily Courier of 
January 25, 1853, was able to avoid a 
flogging by setting two of his unsuspect- 
ing opponents on each other. Nor were 
they always able to outwit the bellicose 
countryman by producing a “shooting 
iron” when the intruder was giving the 
command to “peel” and fight it out, as 
recorded in the Greensboro Alabama 
Beacon of October 19, 1844. 

The most exciting series of combats 
between editor and citizen was inflamed 
by the lively Huntsville Democrat in 
the twenties under the successive spon- 
sorship of William B. Long and Andrew 
Wills. After Editor Wills had been 
shot down on the street at the climax 
of a long political quarrel, Publisher 
Woodson concluded pessimistically in 
the Democrat of July 27, 1827, that the 
position of editor had become so peril- 
ous that it would probably be difficult 
to find a competent person who would 
“hazard so much for any reward of 
honour or emolument that the station 
promises.” 

Other editors offered or received phys- 
ical violence in the frontier fashion of 
the day. William Lowndes Yancey, 
while editor of the Cahawba Southern 
Democrat in 1838, ended a bitter quar- 
rel by fatally shooting Dr. Earle in 
Greenville, South Carolina. For this 
“manslaughter” he was fined $1500 and 
sentenced to a year in prison. Four 
months after his trial, a petition signed 
by more than a thousand citizens of Ala- 
bama and South Carolina effected his 
release. The period of settlement was 
‘a period of violence in the Deep South, 
and no group was more frequently in- 
volved in that violence than were the 
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representatives of the press, whose 
voices were as loud as their political 
convictions were hot. One of the condi- 
tions of publishing a newspaper seems 
to have been the courage to meet per. 
sonal challenges at almost any moment. 


EN THE EDITOR found the 
whole community or a strong fac. 
tion within the community opposed to 
him, he usually demonstrated less forti- 
tude. In such cases he was likely to 
retreat. According to the Alabama State 
Intelligencer (August 28, 1829), the 
Tuscaloosa Chronicle, established in 
1827, “met a sudden and untimely end” 
in 1829 as a result of “a few lines of 
editorial matter in which the best feel- 
ings of the community were stigmatized 
as ‘thermaphrodite bigotry or religious 
halucination [sic],’” and Editor Dugald 
McFarlane fled to Mobile to establish 
the Mobile Commercial Chronicle. When 
Sam Patterson’s anti-nullification edi- 
torials in the Planter’s Gazette of the 
early thirties raised the ire of the local 
Whigs, he was ignominiously run out 
of Montgomery. 
Such clashes occurred throughout the 
period, but more frequently, of course, 
in the late 1860s when the community 


_ found itself at war with the post-bellum 


scalawag or carpet-bag press. A few 
months after the revival of the Living- 
ston Messenger in the fall of 1865, it 
was “forced to discontinue, its political 
utterances not being in accord with the 
sentiments of a great majority of the 
white people of Sumter County.”” In 
1869 Dennis Dykous bought the Tusca- 
loosa Observer and renamed it the Re- 
publican Banner, but the citizens, 
through the agency of Ryland Ran- 
dolph, editor of the Monitor, “made 
Tuscaloosa so hot for Dykous that he 
gave up his paper and his residence in 
Tuscaloosa the same night, and left by 
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the light of the moon for parts un- 
known.”” Publisher Mattingly and 
Editor Burton, who founded the De- 
mopolis Southern Republican in 1869, 
revealed the method by which they were 
finally run out of town. An order was 
pasted on the front doorpost of their 
boarding house, after which half a dozen 
shots were fired into the air for the 
sake of emphasis. The “precious Docu- 
ment” read: 
We would respectfully advise you, 
gentlemen, to leave Demopolis. “A stitch 
in time saves nine.” This is no idle 


threat made simply to frighten you. 
Knights of the Black Cross. 


P.S. We'll give you 15 days to “pack up 
your traps and leave.” 


The gentlemen so admonished heeded 
the threat, sold their press to A. H. 
Marschalk and John E. Hecker of Lin- 
den (who then established the Demo- 
cratic Marengo Journal), and cryp- 
tically announced under the date of 
March 15, 1871: “Owing to circum- 
stances’ unnecessary to mention here, 
the Southern Republican has changed 
its name, politics, and location.” On 
rarer occasions a “loyal” editor was 
eliminated by the Republican element. 
W. P. Screws relates that N. E. Thomas, 
who before he entered the Confederate 
army had edited the Livingston Sumter 
Democrat, after the war published a 
Democratic paper at Butler in Choctaw 
County and during the Reconstruction 
Period “was assassinated.” ™ 

Whether or not an editor’s career 
precipitated’ him into disagreements 
with his community, it was certain to 
involve him in political feuds with other 
editors. Indeed, such feuds were ex- 
pected and eagerly followed by the sub- 
scriber; they were part of the enter- 
tainment he paid for. There is a story 
that the inimitable Frederick A. P. 


=o Tuscaloosa Times, May 12 


2 Memorial Record of Alabama, II, 210. 
The Butler paper was the Choctaw Herald. 
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Barnard, professor in the University of 
Alabama during the 1840s and early 
’50s, at one time edited two rival papers 
in Tuscaloosa, each under a pen name. 
In order to excite the readers’ interest 
he allowed the “editors” to differ ve- 
hemently on politics and to abuse each 
other roundly. Finally their quarrel 
reached such proportions that he felt 
it necessary to allow one editor to chal- 
lenge the other to a duel. In this final 
joke he overreached himself, for when 
the excited populace demanded to wit- 
nss the duel Barnard had to confess 
his hoax.” 

Almost every editor had at least one 
member of the fraternity whom he felt 
it his weekly duty to chastise in his col- 
umns. Such warriors as William B. 
Long and Andrew Wills of the Hunts- 
ville Democrat could never be content 
with only one opponent in the field. 
They aimed their fiery words constantly 
at both the Huntsville Alabama Repub- 
lican and its successor, the Huntsville 
Southern Advocate, meanwhile taking 
shots out of town at the Cahawba Press, 
Courtland Herald, and others. When 
the Alabama Republican was not busy 
returning the rapid fire of the Democrat, 
it was engaged in a battle with the 
Huntsville Enquirer, afterwards the 
Alabamian, and with the Cahawba 
Press. In Tuscaloosa the Alabama State 
Intelligencer denounced the rival Spirit 
of the Age and, with equal consistency, 
the Montgomery Alabama Journal. In- 
stances might be multiplied throughout 
the state. The private wars among the 
newspapers continued until the 1860s, 
when for four years a greater war 


22Unfortunately this story has not been 
authenticated. It is known, however, that 
while Barnard edited the Whig Tuscaloosa 
Observer he contributed to the rival Demo- 
cratic organ articles attacking his own edi- 
torials, which articles he then answered with 
gusto in his own columns. See John Fulton, 
Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard (New 
York: MacMillan and Co., 1896). 
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united them and silenced their abuse 
of one another. 

Although the actual source of most 
of these unseemly but entertaining feuds 
was political, the attack was usually 
personal. For example, instead of con- 
cerning himself to analyze the weak- 
nesses of the National Republican party, 
championed by the Huntsville Alabama 
Republican in 1824, Editor Long of the 
Huntsville Democrat, which espoused 
the cause of Jackson, merely called 
names. Editor Boardman was “this but- 
ter-faced Editor,” “this sweet-mouthed 
Editor,” but above all this native of 
Connecticut was a “yankee.” Long’s 
vinegar spirit seems to have become part 
of the paper, for after his death the 
columns of the Democrat continued to 
echo his epithets. The editor of the 
Southern Advocate, who, after Jack- 
son’s defeat in 1824, had shifted his 
allegiance to Adams, was “the pompous 
little yankee schoolmaster (note) who 
manages that print,” “a stripling of a 
yankee, of whom we know nothing.” ™ 
In the campaign of 1840 the editor of 
the Huntsville Democrat, then a veter- 
an of vituperation, attacked the editor 
of the Whig North Alabamian of Tus- 
cumbia, calling him “a blue onion Yan- 
kee. . . . His ways are as crooked and 
as grovelling as a serpent’s and marked 
by the same slimy exudations.” ™ 

The editorial shots from Huntsville 
were usually the most deadly in the 
state, but there were many other editors 
who could put up a good offensive or 
defensive, according to the demands of 
the situation. Quarrels were not difficult 
to begin if one resorted to personal 
abuse. The editorial feud was an insti- 
tution of the time and place; it was the 
publishing condition to which apparent- 


2* Huntsville Democrat, August 12, 1825. 

** Quoted in A. B. Moore’s History of Ala- 
bama and Her People (Chicago: American 

% Huntsville Democrat, August 12, 1825. 
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ly the editors adjusted themselves with 
the greatest ease and even gusto. 


F ALABAMA editors were often de. 
liberately quarrelsome and insulting 
when dealing with one another, there 
was another relationship that demanded 
all the tact in their power. This was 
the delicate relationship with their con- 
tributors. Any perusal of ante-bellum 
and Civil War papers shows that their 
editors were bombarded with original 
compositions, chiefly anonymous verse. 
In the same “verse corner” with stanzas 
from Byron appeared the efforts of 
“Fidelio” or “Amica.” These local poets 
were a trial to the editors, although they 
were usually handled very patiently 
and generously, as in the Hayneville 
Spirit of the Times, September 16, 1835: 
The poetic effusion of our fair cor- 
spondent over the signature “H. A. T.” 
possesses some merit. It needs a little 
pruning, and we have made one or two 
efforts to do so; but the mind will fly 
off at a tangent. As soon as we can 
bring ourselves to a poetical equilibrium, 
with the permission of the author, we 
shall apply the pruning knife —lop of 
some of the superfluous branches — 
nurture some of the tender shoots — 
and give it a place in the Spirit of the 

Times. 

The task was evidently too great for 
Editor Thompson, however, for no poem 
over such a signature ever appeared. 

It is probable that the determination 
of early Alabamians to harvest their 
“crops of odes, sonnets, elegies, and 
what not” in the newspapers, even at 
the price of discomfiture of the editors, 
resulted not so much from lack of other 
employment, as the Mobile Commercial 
Register of November 12, 1828, had 
playfully suggested, as from the difh- 
culty of achieving publication in fron- 
tier Alabama by any other method. The 
state literary magazines furnished an 
outlet for these frequently misdirected 
creative energies for only brief periods; 
book and pamphlet publication within 
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the state was largely dependent upon 
public subscription; and it was a long 
and difficult road to the great publishing 
houses of the North. Consequently the 
early editors were faced with one more 
major problem, that of keeping the good 
will of their contributors while main- 
taining their own (none too high) lit- 
erary standards. 

In early nineteenth-century Alabama 
they were not easy problems to solve— 


financing a paper without paying sub- 
scribers, importing news and office sup- 
plies without railroads, printing with- — 
out printers, and, finally, maintaining 
the proper relationship with the com- 
munity, pugnacious brother-editors, and 
over-ambitious contributors. Yet, under 
such conditions imposed by the fron- 
tier, newspapers were established and 
continued to spread and to flourish. 
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The Organization Press: 
Methods of Administration 


By Elmo Scott Watson 


Magazines issued by voluntary associations fall into 
three distinct patterns, according to this survey by the 
associate professor in charge of the Chicago Division 
of the Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern 


University. 


IN the broad classification of 
the “specialized press” fall all the 
thousands of periodicals which cannot 
be ascribed to the newspaper class nor 
to the “general magazine” class. It is 
an immense section of the flood of 
printed words which flow from the Hoes 
and Kellys every week and month. 
Among these the press of organized 
groups looms large. 

The issuing of tracts and periodicals 
has been a favorite device of organized 
groups since the invention of printing. 
When applied to voluntary organiza- 
tions, the purposes may be generally 
classified in two ways: (a) The dis- 
semination of propaganda for the par- 
ticular cause or purpose represented 
by the sponsoring organization among 
non-members either for general prestige 
and influence, and (b) For the in- 
formation or maintenance of organiza- 
tional morale within the ranks. Between 
these two clear-cut genera exists an 
infinite number of intermediate journals 
combining both aspects in greater or 
lesser degree. 

In considering this group as a distinct 
portion of the specialized press, I was 
surprised no less by its scope than by 
the lack of information about it. In 
the attempt to learn something of the 
problems of editing such magazines, I 
found it necessary to make a survey of 
a section—a judicious sampling — of 
a press which includes, according to 


Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, no less than some 200 
periodicals, sponsored by organizations, 
of sufficient import to be recognized by 
the U. S. Post Office by the granting 
of second-class mailing privileges. 
The survey was, necessarily, a 


“fishing expedition.” The sample had 


to be large enough to cover the un- 
known factors for which search was 
being made. Since there were no 
“norms” to use as checks, the inherent 
likenesses developed had to serve as 
guides for the correctness of the results. 
I envisaged nothing more than a gen- 
eral pattern out of which might result 
material for further quest. 

Because the Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation includes the organizational press 
as one of its branches, I did have a 
starting point. It enabled me to ex- 
clude the other branches within that 
generic pattern. And in sampling the 
organizational press, it was easy to 
make a selection that would cover all 
complexions of organization from the 
limited “trade” group to the overall 
“service” organization, from the purely 
commercial to the purely recreational, 
from laic to religious. 

The results were astonishing. The 
answers, developed from a series of 
investigations purely empiric and with 
no thought of eliciting any preconceived 
patterns, fell into three specific cate- 
gories. Most amazing of all is that 
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when considered from the standpoint of 
editorial techniques, they divide along 
identical lines—or if they are ap- 
proached through their administrative 
techniques, they fall into the same 
three classifications as surely as if they 
had been planned that way. 

It is evident that in journalism, as in 
science, like causes produce like effects. 
To look forward a moment, it becomes 
clear that if you want to produce a 
“horizontal” magazine, you need one 
certain type of organization to produce 
it; for a “vertical” publication, another 
type not only is best, but is almost a 
necessity; for a “house organ” periodi- 
cal, still a third organization must be 
set up. It appears, on the basis of 
evidence, that the last five decades or 
more, and especially the last twenty- 
five years, have demonstrated by evo- 
lutionary processes that successful 
administration and editing of any one 
of the three types of organization maga- 
zines is based upon certain rules of 
journalism. 


HAT ARE these types — and 
what are the rules? 

All of the media considered in this 
study are published by voluntary asso- 
ciations. All of these are organized 
not-for-profit. This, however, is not 
necessarily true of the publications. 

They differ, basically, in the public * 
to which they appeal. The first of these, 
which is called horizontal above, is the 


1“The public is a quasi-temporary group. 
It lacks the structure and prescribed limits 
of a permanent group and the face-to-face 
or bodily characteristics of an assembly or 
crowd. Although without the physical pres- 
ence of its members, it possesses a substan- 
tial degree of permanence and is a powerful 
factor in a democracy..... The rise of the 
public came about as a result of the modern 
development in the means of communication, 
such as the invention of the printing press, 
the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the radio..... The printing press has been 
given primary credit for creating the public 
and substituting it for the crowd..... Each 
reading public tends to develop its own type 
of journalism..... which are its own crea- 
tures.""—Bogardus, Fundamentals ¢ 
Psychology (Century, 1924), p. 273. 


so-called “general circulation” maga- 
zine, designed to appeal to a broad 
reading group as contrasted with read- 
ing groups consciously unified by 
self-interest such as a_ professional 
group. Subscribers to publications of 
this category may be voluntary or in- 
voluntary without changing the funda- 
mental problem, which is the formula- 
tion of an editorial program, within 
the framework of the sponsoring or- 
ganization’s policies, which will secure 
a fair portion of the reading time of 
the somewhat heterogeneous group of 
subscribers. 

The vertical publication, on the con- 
trary, appeals to a trade or professional 
group unified because of profit or 
professional-improvement motives. 

The house organs .are the familiar 
type of fraternal or organization organs, 
primarily designed to carry the news of 
the lodge, club, or other group units. 

As stated, these categories evolved 
without conscious premeditation, from 
the data supplied by cooperating pub- 
lications. These data, divided on the 
basis they suggested and stated above, 
are presented in Chart A. Because of 
the promise of anonymity which was 
given these editors and managers who 
helped by supplying the facts, it has 
been necessary to utilize a somewhat 
clumsy classification to prevent disclos- 
ing identities, but the outstanding char- 
acteristics of each group shine through. 
For the purposes of identification, the 
prefix “I—” has been given to horizontal 
publications, the prefix “II-” to the 
vertical ones, and the prefix “III-” to 
house organs. In order to assure ano- 
nymity and to reduce all terms to a com- 
mon denominator, the various terms for 
the governing body of an organization 
have been reduced to “Board of Direc- 
tors,” abbreviated “B.D.,” and _ the 
varying terms for the intermediate 
committee have been reduced to “Publi- 
cation Committee,” abbreviated “P.C.” 
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CHART A 
$2 $3 2 b> 
I-1 B (C) 8 10 60 40 nae Editor 
I-2 C (C) 6 15 70 + 80 o* Editor 
1-3 Cc (C) 9 varies 65 35 +s Editor 
I-4 B (V) 10 3 50 50 oe Pres. of 
organization 
I-5 Cc (C) 20 (App) svaries 55 45 — of 
pubs. 
1-6 A (V) 6 (App) varies not known — of 
pubs. 
1-7 A (V) 3 — 95 5 ea Editor 
1-8 B (C) 10 Yes Re al Kis Editor 
II-1 A (C) 5 none ** én x 80 20 Editor 
II-2 A (V) 5 (App) 5 25 75 ot Exec. Mgr. 
II-3 A (C) 8 varies not known ; Editor 
II-4 A (C) 3 25 67 33 a Editor 
II-5 B (C) 10 10 50 50 a Exec. Sec. 
II-6 B (V) 14 Full-t. 40 60 ‘ie Editor 
25 part-t. none ** 
III-1 B (V) 4 none not known B.D. 
lilI-2 B (C) + few 85 15 B.D. 
IlI-3 Cc (C) 3 none 50 50 Editor 


* A, signifies less than 100,000 circulation; B, 100,000 to 1,000,000 circulation; C, more 
than 1,000,000 circulation; (V), voluntary; (C), compulsory to members. 


** No manuscripts accepted from outside of membership. 


~ * 
tg o 3 an ous 
=o ee — o oss Sade 
I-1 P.C 3 years 6 B.D. interlock complete Editor 
I-2 P.C. 3 years 3 B.D. ag mae complete ? 
to 
I-3 P.C. 5 years 5 B.D. interlock complete P.C. 
I-4 P.C indeter. 7 execu- (11) appoints 
tives (8) complete Executives 
I-5 P.C. 3 years 15 B.D. interlock acceptances P.C. 
ok’d by P.C. 
I-6 P.C. 1 yr. re- 55 Or- (11) ap- complete P.C. 
appointment ganiz. points (8) 
1-7 None és ae complete Same man 
1-8 None B.D. complete Editor 
II-1 B.D. aig complete B.D. 
II-2 B.D. complete B.D. 
II-3 P.C. 5 years 5 B.D. close complete ? 
II-4 P.C. 5 years 8 B.D. interlock ae pass P.C, 
11-5 B.D. ; limited Gen. Sec. 
II-6 B.D. complete ? 
III-1 B.D. complete 
III-2 B.D. complete 
IlI-3 B.D. é complete 


* The term “interlock” is used where under constitutional provision some members of the 
B.D. sit as members of the P.C. 


ee “Complete” means “complete under the general policy set forth by the B.D.” 
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* 3 
> aide a 
= 3 2% 
2 P.C, cooperate P.C, B.D. N.P. 
1-2 P.C, cooperate P.C. convention N.2. 
1-3 P.C. separated Depts. of D. Prof. 
Magazine 
1-4 Editor and cooperate magazine Finance Comm, Prof. 
Executives of Sponsor 
1-5 separated P.C, B.D. N.P. 
1-6 Editor separated editor P.C. N.P. 
1-7 Editer separated editor editor N.P. 
1-8 Editor separated editor B.D. N.P 
II-1 Editor under Gen. Sec. Ed. & B.M. Finance Comm, N.P. 
II-2 Editor under Gen. Sec. ? ? N.P. 
Editor cooperate P.C. B.D. N.P 
P.C. cooperate P.C, B.D. N.P. 
B.D. limited sepa- Budget Comm. 
ration of org. B.D. N.P. 
B.D. separate B.D. B.D. N.P. 
B.D. ? N.P. 
B.D. under Gen. Sec. no budget N.P. 
B.D. under Gen. Sec. Gen. Sec. B.D. N.P 


use of some recorts, etc. 


T WILL be noted that the horizon- 

tal publications have, in most cases, a 
body intermediate between the Board 
of Directors (or its equivalent) and 
he magazine office which is, in every 
case, a continuing body. In the sole 
case where the constitution of the 
organization prohibits more than a one- 
year term, continuity is obtained by 
having a large Publications Committee 
with many reappointments each year. 
None of the house organ publications 
has this intermediate body. In the 
vertical publications, twice as many are 
without this committee as have it. 

In the horizontal publications, the 
magazine office and general secretariat 
are separated functionally. In half of 
the cases, they are also separated physi- 
cally. But the answers leave no doubt 
that a separation except for those func- 
tions which appertain to both has 
proved beneficial. On the other hand, 
the house organ publications are — so 
far as reported — all under the general 


*The term “cooperate” indicates functional separation but physical proximity, with joint 


“Separate” indicates physical separation as well. 
“Partial separation’ means a partial cleavage on functional lines. 


secretary of the organization, while the 
vertical publications may be separate 
or under the general secretary. 

Budgetary construction is another 
point of variance. The horizontal maga- 
zines all put the origin in the hands of 
the magazine office or in those of its 
immediate supervisor, the Publication 
Committee. The house organs place 
the finances in the hands of the gen- 
eral secretary or the governing body 
while the vertical magazines find both 
methods applicable. 

It is particularly important to note 
that in an overwhelming majority of 
all categories, editorial freedom is 
unhampered; and in the remaining 
minority of cases the “hampering” is 
very slight, indeed. Editorial freedom 
seems to be the watchwerd of the 
organizational press — the implication 
being that editors have the full backing 
of their authorities. 

It is important to realize that these 
uniform methods of administration and 
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techniques have arisen without any 
evidence of conscious imitation, and 
are seemingly the result of trial-and- 
error experimentation in the applica- 
tion of professional publicational meth- 
ods to the organizational press. 

To recapitulate, the horizontal, or 
general-interest publication is operated 
by a special publication committee of 
members with overlapping (i.e., con- 
tinuity - producing) terms, separated 
functionally from secretarial duties and 
with a budget originating in the maga- 
zine office or publication committee. 

The house organ is operated directly 
by the Board of Directors with the 
magazine office a function of the secre- 
tariat and finance in the hands of the 
general secretary — seemingly without 
a separate budget. 

The vertical or trade-skill professional 
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magazine may be operated in eithe | 
way, with the trend being more to direg 
control by the Board of Director. 
separation may be complete or partid 
or non-existent; finance may be ha. 
dled in accord with the existence » 
non-existence of an intermediate con 
mittee. 

The contributors to this symposiu 
were asked for their ideas of thi 
specialized field as a market for th 
services of beginners. Their answe 
boils down to a combination of tw 
phrases in the returns: “The youy 
person thinking of a career in thi 
field should be a graduate in journal 
ism, having a flair for organizationd 
work, a liking for people, and an inte. 
est in group activity.” All of then 
added — “and a willingness to work- 
hard!” 
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S A PART of an extensive investi- 

gation of leading and line width in 
relation to type size, Paterson and 
Tinker’ studied the influence of lead- 
ing upon readability of 8-point book 
type printed in 7, 14, 21, 28, and 36 
pica line widths. The results revealed 
that no significant changes in reada- 
bility occurred when line width and 
leading varied over a rather wide range. 
The purpose of the present study is 
to determine the effect of varying line 
width and leading upon the readability 
of 8-point newspaper type. 

The choice of variables was guided 
somewhat by the results obtained by 
the authors* in their survey of print- 
ing practice for newspaper body type. 
This survey revealed that Excelsior type 
was more than holding its own over a 
period of years, that the use of 8-point 
type was rapidly increasing, that a 12- 
pica line width was almost universal on 
the front page of newspapers, although 
line widths up to 25% picas were 
employed on editorial pages, and that 
set solid, 4%, 1, and 2 point leading 
were most common. sn 
seatch grant to finance this study. 
1D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker, How to 


Make Type Readable. (Harper and Brothers, 
1940), pp. 72-81 (obtainable from the 
authors). 

*M. A. Tinker and D. G. Paterson, “War 
Time Changes in Newspaper Printing Prac- 
tice,’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXI, 7-11 
(March 1944), 


Effect of Line Width and Leading 
On Readability of Newspaper Type 


By Miles A. Tinker and Donald G. Paterson ef, 
| 


(Two members of the Department of Psychology at the 
| University of Minnesota make a further contribution 
to research on legibility. Earlier articles by the same 
authors appeared in the QuarTERLY for June 1943 and 


The authors used a speed of reading 
technique to measure readability. The 
material consisted of Forms A and B 
of the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading 
Test. In all comparisons Form A was 
printed in 8-point Excelsior type face, 
12-pica line width with 2-point leading 
om newsprint paper stock. Form B 
was 8-point in 6, 12, 18, 24, 30, and 36 
pica line widths. Each line width was 
set up with 0 (set solid), 4%, 1, and 2 
point leading. Each variation of line 
width and leading of Form B was com- 
pared with Form A, making twenty- 
four comparisons in all. 

The investigators tested twenty-four 
groups of eighty-four high school 
seniors each or 2016 in all. The sub- 
jects were treated in small groups. All 
test blanks were shuffled in a systematic 
manner so that, in any group tested, 
there were approximately the same 
number of tests for each typographical 
variation in the series. After complet- 
ing the testing, the authors sorted the 
tests into the appropriate groups (each 
of the twenty-four typographical varia- 
tions of Form B compared with the 
standard set-up of Form A) and tabu- 
lated the scores. For each of the twenty- 
four comparisons, the following compu- 
tations were made: Mean number para- 
graphs read in Form A and in Form 
B, PE of the means, differences between 
means of Form A and Form B in 
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paragraphs read and in per cent para- 
graphs read, correlation between scores 
of Form A and Form B, and the differ- 
ence divided by the PE of the difference 
using the standard formula for corre- 
lated measures. The last was to evalu- 
ate the statistical significance of the 
differences. Since these detailed data 
are too extensive to warrant publication, 
a summary of the essential material is 
presented in Table I. 


Table I was constructed in the follow- 
ing manner: The score on Form B was 
subtracted from the score on Form A 
(standard) in each comparison and the 
difference expressed as a percentage in- 
crease or decrease from the score on 
Form A. In those instances where the 
difference divided by PE of the differ- 
ence was four or more, the percentage 
is in italic type. Differences of about 
5 per cent and larger are in this cate- 
gory. Certain other differences may 
have some practical significance. Thus 
for a percentage difference of about 3, 
the chances are 97 in 100 that the ob- 
tained difference is statistically signifi- 
cant, and for a percentage difference 
of about 4, the chances are 99 in 100 
that the difference is significant. 


Table I is to be read in the following 
manner: For a 12-pica line width with 
2-point leading (control group with 
Forms A and B typographically identi- 
cal), there is no difference between 
scores on Form A and Form B. For all 
other comparisons the percentage in- 
crease or decrease of Form B score in 
comparison with Form A score (stand- 
ard), is shown by a plus or a minus 
sign. Thus material set in a 24-pica 
line width with 4% point leading was 
read 4.2 per cent slower than material 
set in a 12-pica line width with 2-point 
leading (standard), and material set 
in an 18-pica line width with 2-point 
leading was read 2.9 per cent faster 
than material set in a 12-pica line width 
with 2-point leading, etc. 
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XAMINATION of the data 4 
Table I reveals the following trend;. 

(1) When 8-point newspaper type ; 
set in a 6-pica line width, there is , 
marked decrease in readability irrespe. 
tive of leading. This coincides with th 
findings for 8-point book type.’ (2) 
With a 12-pica line width, leading ha 
no effect on readability. This check; 
with the findings for book type in, 
14-pica lines width. (3) One an 
2-point leading improves readability oj 
8-point newspaper type in an 18-piq 
line width by about 3 per cent. (4) 
Leading with a 24-pica line width ha 
no consistent effect. Whether there js 
leading or not, material in the 24-pica 
line width is read slower than the stand. 
ard. (5) Two-point leading improves 
the readability of material in a 30 and 
in a 36 pica line width while % ao 
1 point leading produces little chang 
in comparison with set solid. Even with 
2-point leading, the text is read no 
faster than the standard. These lon 
lines, therefore, except when there is 
a generous amount of leading, produce 
poor readability. This was also found 
for book type.” (6) It will be noted that 
the result for the 24-pica line width 
with 2-point leading is out of line with 
the rest of the consistent trends in the 
table. Careful checking failed to reveal § 
the source of this discrepancy. (7) lh BR 
general, the data of Table I indicate 
that for 8-point Excelsior newspaper 
type (a) an 18-pica line width with 1 or 
2 point leading produces best reada- 
bility, (b) a rather wide range of line 
widths and leading are equally reada- 
ble, and (c) very short and relatively 
long line widths produce poor reada 
bility except when the long lines are 
generously leaded. 
In addition to the above comparisons, 
another group of 144 university stv 


*D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker, How 
Type Readable, op. cit. 
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Effect of Line Width and Leading 


TABLE I 
Influence of Variation of Line Width and Leading for 8-Point Excelsior 
Newspaper Type 
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e.” (2) Set ¥% Point 1 Point 2 Point 
ing ha Solid Leading Leading Leading 
check —10.5 —10.0 —79 —97 
e mi 12 +0.3 —0.4 +0.4 0.0 
18 +03 —03 +3.1 +29 
ility —21 —4.3 

—21 —3.3 4.6 —03 
t. 36 —35 —al —16 
ith has 

an é pica line width leaded 2 points as a standard. The differences are shown as per- 
tyne fadicate extremely wusatistectory typograpbieal arrangements, the. difference 
aproves ne Number < of readers in each comparison = 84 high school 
30 and seniors, a total of 2016. 

7 ot dents ranked samples of the print HE PURPOSE of this study was to 
change = according to apparent legibility and 160 determine the effect of varying line 
°n With I students ranked the samples according width and leading upon the readability 
ad 1 RB ,, pleasingness. Samples for variation of newspaper body type. In general, 
° long of leading for a given line width were the data indicate that for 8-point Ex- 
ere 5 B® ranked independent of the materials for _celsior type: 
roduce other line widths. For every line width 1. An 18-pica line width with 1 or 2 

found the judgments concerning relative legi- point leading produces most readable 
ed that bility were in this order: Two-point — text. 

width leading best, followed by 1 point, % 2. Textual materials with a rather 
© wit point, and set solid. The judgments for wide range of line widths and leading 
= * pleasingness were in the same order for are equally legible. 

Ih py widths. 3. Very short and relatively long line 
or 6 and 24 pica line wi widths produce poor readability except 
3 paper vr leading was considered more when the long lines are generously 
pleasing than 2 points, but otherwise  jeaded. 
sds om the rankings were the same as for the Readers judge text with the larger 
f line ae 'BCT line widths. In general, judg- amounts of leading to be more legible 
reada. ay Cmts of pleasingness tended to agree and to be more pleasing for each length 
tively with judgments of relative legibility as of line considered. Therefore, when a 
reada- has been reported in other typography 12-pica line width is used for 8-point 
3 are Ay Studies.* type, 1 or 2 points of leading should be 
°M. A. Tinker and D. G. Paterson, “Reader US€d if reader opinions are considered 

: Preference and Typography,” Journal of Ap- important, even though the leading does 

XXVI, 38-40 (February increase readability. 


The Foreign Press 
Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


The Newspapers of Canada: © 
Characteristics of the Daily Press 


E MOST casual glimpse of a 
Canadian newspaper is enough to 
convince anyone that he is reading the 
press of an American nation. In format 
and in style, in news handling, display 
and headlines, it is obvious that the tra- 
dition of journalism is American, not 
British. The Canadian press is a good 
press. It may tend to be dull and color- 
less. There are many newspapers in the 
world brighter by far than the brightest 
Canada has to offer. But it remains 
a decent press, a press that is trying, 
under the usual handicaps of the craft, 
to present honestly and fairly the life 
of the community and the world of 
which it is a part. So much for the 
casual glance. 

Closer inspection reveals, to an Amer- 
ican eye, certain distinct differences. 
Chief among these is the content of the 
news columns which reflects, on every 


* George V. Ferguson, former executive edi- 
tor of the Winnipeg Free Press, was born in 
Scotland but spent his boyhood in Nelson, 
British Columbia, and Calgary, where his 
father, a Presbyterian minister, held pas- 
torates. He entered the University of Alberta 
in 1915 but joined the Ist Canadian Mounted 
Rifles a year later and saw service overseas 
in World War I. Upon his return to the 
university he was named to a Rhodes schol- 
arship, obtaining his bachelor of arts degree 
at Oxford University in 1924 After a year on 
The Times, London, he joined the staff of 
the Winnipeg Free Press. He was associated 
for many years with the late John W. Dafoe, 
noted editor of the paper. Mr. Ferguson rose 
to the managing editorship and became execu- 
tive editor upon the death of Mr. Dafoe. He 
was a member of the staff of the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, in the 
past summer session. 


By George V. Ferguson‘ 


page, the differences that exist between 
the Canadian, on the one hand, an 
the American and the Englishman » 
the other. Canadian news content i 
concerned principally—and naturally— 
with the Canadian scene. But it i 
Canadian business to understand o 
the one hand what is happening in Great 
Britain, and on the other hand the 
events that are taking shape in the 
United States. The Canadian is better 
inforrced about the United States than 
any Englishman is; he is also better 
informed abcut Great Britain than any 


American is. It is his business to be this, f 


for he is a citizen of a country constantly 
being squeezed between his two grea! 
and friendly neighbors. He learns this 
part of his business from his daily news 
paper. 

Hence that newspaper contains much 
more about the play of British politics 
than its American counterpart. It is 
vital that this should be so because 
British and Canadian policies often 
march together. It is vital also because 
Canada for more than a century was 3 
British colony and the bulk of its people 
today is of British stock. News from 
Britain is still, to a certain number of 
Canadians, “news from home.” But if 
that is so, the daily impact of American 
events upon his life is greater still. The 
major intellectual and cultural influ- 
ences acting upon Canada are Ameri- 
can influences; and if the capital of 
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the world is Washington, D. C., it is a 
capital also with a special and over- 
whelming interest to Canadians. All 
this can be seen from his daily paper 
which, in itself, is an important link in 
the bridging of policy between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
paper is therefore Canadian, in that it 
reflects accurately the special demands 
for news of the Canadian people. 

Canada is a newspaper-reading coun- 
try and its twelve million people, 
stretched tenuously along the 3500- 
mile ribbon of its length from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, are served by al- 
most a hundred daily newspapers. 
Great though the expanse of Canada 
is, the phrase “ribbon-like” is highly 
descriptive, for 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation lives within 200 miles of the 
American border. More than two-thirds 
of these people, moreover, dwell in the 
two central provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, the people of the former speak- 
ing French, those of the latter, like the 
rest of the country, speaking English, 
even though the infiltration of the hardy 
and resistant Quebeckers proceeds not 
only to the south into New Brunswick 
and New England, but into the eastern 
counties of Ontario as well as into scat- 
tered areas of western Canada. 

In such circumstances, it will be read- 
ily seen that there can hardly be any- 
thing approaching a truly “national” 
newspaper. The press tends to be lo- 
cal, provincial, regional and this of 
course is particularly true of the French 
language press of Quebec. The Que- 
becker, moreover, does not read papers 
as avidly as his English-speaking com- 
patriot. In the city of Montreal, for in- 
stance, the largest city of Canada with 
a population of slightly more than a 
million, the division between the two 
ethnic groups is nine-tenths French and 
one-tenth English. Yet the largest 
French language newspaper, La Presse, 
has a circulation of only 200,000, where- 
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as the two English language dailies, the 
Montreal Star and the Gazette, have 
135,000 and 41,000, respectively. The 
Gazette, read chiefly by the business 
community and a high-Tory newspaper 
in policy, maintains probably the best 
attenfpt to present a national picture. 
Its coverage of Montreal and Quebec 
politics and affairs is excellent; it gives 
space to the affairs of the national capi- 
tal and the other provinces; and its for- 
eign service is supplemented by that of 
the New York Times. Its class circula- 
tion finds its readers in every province. 

La Presse, competent, impartial, and 
colorless, a newspaper which seldom ex- 
presses a firm opinion, is not of course 
the only French language organ. There 
are many others, all of them deeply sub- 
merged in the intense party politics so 
dearly cherished by the Quebecker. 
There is Le Devoir which, though it 
has only 21,000 circulation, is one of 
the most famous newspapers in the 
country. Founded by the fiery nation- 
alist leader, Henri Bourassa, it remains 
the mouthpiece of extreme nationalism, 
almost of separatism. Suspicious of 
every move made by the English-speak- 
ing majority in Canada, its brilliantly 
written leading editorials are widely 
read by the clergy of Quebec and 
deeply influence opinion, even though 
its influence today is waning under the 
centripetal political forces that are 
building in the Canada of today a real, 
non-racial, national spirit. Among the 
other French newspapers of Montreal 
there are notably Edmond Turcotte’s. 
Le Canada, a broad-minded non-racial 
newspaper with a circulation of 20,000, 
La Patrie with a daily circulation of 
only 14,000 but a Sunday figure of 
200,000, both of these being Liberal 
supporters of the present Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Mackenzie King, and the little 
L’ Information, organ of Maurice Du- 
plessis, the nationalist premier of ()ue- 
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bec province, a man whose views ap- 
pear to tend toward fascism. 

The capital of the province is Que- 
bec City where the English Chronicle- 
Telegraph ekes out a slim existence with 
a circulation of some 6,000, a little 
island of the English language press in 
a great area of French newspapers, 
chief of which are Le Soliel-L’Evén- 
ement-Journal (92,000) .and L’Action 
Catholique (76,000), the mouthpiece of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop Villeneuve, 
edited by his own clergy. Both present 
a full and objective picture of the daily 
news. 


THE other central province of 
Ontario, attention turns promptly to 
the capital city of Toronto where the 
Toronto Star (daily 287,000, weekly 
724,000), towers over its rivals. Its 
owner-publisher, J. E. Atkinson, who 
began life as a journeyman printer, is 
now a multi-millionaire. His papers are 
lavish in size, print the Toronto, Onta- 
rio, national, and world news very fully 
and somewhat sensationally, but are, 
like almost all Canadian newspapers, 
rather provincial. Ontario is the rich- 
est province in Canada and its political 
power very great. Its newspapers, like 
its people, incline toward complacency. 
But the Star, unlike almost every other 
daily, is sympathetic, both in its news 
and editorial policy, to the political par- 
ties of the Left. Without committing 
itself fully, it gives a frequent impres- 
sion of sympathy with the underdog 
though in times of political crisis it 
supports not the socialist Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation party, but 
the center Liberal party. Against it in 
the evening field stands the Toronto 
Telegram (162,000), the traditional 
organ of Ontario Toryism and the 
Orange order. It is now in the hands of 
the trustees of the estate of its founder 
and will in due course go on the auc- 
tion block under the terms of his will 
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to provide funds for the Sick Children’; 
Hospital. The trusteeship has weak. 
ened its pristine violence of utteranc: 
and extremity of view. Its boast used 
to be that it could elect any candidat 
for office it wished within twenty miles 
of the Toronto City Hall. That is true 
no longer. 

Some part of its relative decline is 
due to the emergence in the early ’30; 
of a young, aggressive and ambitious 
publisher, C. George McCullagh, who, 
with the wealth of a gold mining 
millionaire behind him, bought first of 
all the famous Toronto Globe, once the 
chief organ of Canada’s Liberalism, and 
secondly the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
an amalgamation of two famous Con- 
servative sheets. These he combined 
under a new roof and a new title, the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. Its news con. 
tent is very good, though again more 
provincial than national in content. Its 
editorial policy, though tending to the 
Right, is somewhat unpredictable 
though obviously dominated by its pub- 
lisher, one of the few colorful figures 
in Canadian journalism. Never luke- 
warm in tone, its successive campaigns 
and its temporary support of a succes- 
sion of Canadian public men, add inter- 
est to the journalistic scene. Its circu- 
lation is 174,000. 

Space forbids extensive reference to 
many other of the thirty-odd Ontario 
dailies. The London Free Press holds 
aloft the banner of western Ontario 
Conservatism under the wise guidance 
of a fine editor, Frank Ford. The Wind- 
sor Star, across the river from Detroit, 
Mich., has the distinction of being the 
best printed newspaper in the country, 
a legacy of the skill of its founder, the 
late W. F. Herman. In Ottawa, the na- 
tional capital, the field is shared by the 
mildly Liberal Ottawa Citizen (47,000) 
and the strongly Conservative Ottawa 
Journal (45,000), owned by the vener- 
ated dean of Canadian journalism, P. 
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D. Ross, and edited by Gratton O’Leary, 
whose leadership and style combine to 
make the Journal’s editorial page one 
of the best written in Canada. 


The Citizen is a member of Canada’s 
largest newspaper chain, owned by the 
Southam Publishing company which 
operates also the Hamilton Spectator, 
the Winnipeg Tribune, the Calgary Her- 
ald, the Edmonton Journal, the Van- 
couver Province, and a half share in the 
London Free Press. Each of these pa- 
pers leads in its field, with the excep- 
tion of the Winnipeg Tribune. The 
chain is a loose one. All the members 
are center or rightist in policy, and 
each exercises a large degree of local 
autonomy. There are relatively few 


shared features. They uniformly do a. 


good local news job, none is at all sen- 
sational, and their editorial lines incline 
to be stodgy. 

This cannot be said of the leading 
member of the only other Canadian 
newspaper chain, that owned by the 
Sifton family, the Winnipeg Free Press. 
This newspaper for forty years com- 
manded more attention and influence 
than any other Canadian journal. This 
was due in the main to the character, 


» scholarship, and hard-hitting qualities 


of a famous editor, John W. Dafoe. 
Traditionally the voice of western Lib- 
eralism, it has also, on occasion, been 
the mouthpiece of the protest move- 
ments of the prairies. Its editorial page 
today, under the direction of its owner- 
publisher, Victor Sifton, and an able 
executive editor, Grant Dexter, remains 
unique among Canadian editorial pages. 
Well written and well informed, it at- 
tempts with great success to present a 
truly national picture, and its voice re- 
mains one to be reckoned with in the 
nation’s councils. Its prestige, like its 
content, is also unique. 

The other two members of the Sifton 
chain lie in Saskatchewan, the Regina 
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Leader-Post (34,000) and the Saska- 
toon Star-Phoenix (24,000). Both, like 
the Free Press, reflect the 19th century 
liberalism of their owners and both have 
monopolies in their fields. These three 
newspapers, like those of the Southam 
chain, have a large degree of autonomy, 
each in its own field, though the direc- 
tion of major lines of editorial policy 
is tighter. 


N ALBERTA the major papers are 
those already mentioned of the Sou- 
them chain. The Calgary Herald 
(37,000) dominates its field against the 
weaker Albertan (17,000), a morning 
paper, while the Edmonton Journal 
(42,000) standing, as it were, at the 
gateway to the vast northern Mackenzie 
river system, is a prolific source of 
Arctic and sub-Arctic news. Its evening 
competitor, the Edmonton Bulletin, has 
only 14,000. In the smaller city of 
Lethbridge, the Herald, under its well 
known editor-owner, Senator W. A. 
Buchanan, does an excellent job in pre- 
senting the news and the aspirations of 
a diverse farming community. 

There are few important newspapers 
in the mountainous interior of British 
Columbia, Canada’s Pacific Coast prov- 
ince. But the major city, Vancouver, 
boasts three dailies. The morning News- 
Herald, a venture founded on a co-op- 
erative basis in the depression ’30s, un- 
der new ownership has climbed to a 
circulation of 29,000. In the evening 
field the somewhat sensational Vancou- 
ver Sun (87,000) aggressively fights the 
long-established and very respectable 
Vancouver Province (112,000). In the 


. quiet capial city of Victoria, the stodgy 


morning paper, the Victoria Colonist 
(17,000), maintains as stern a tradi- 
tion of Toryism as the Montreal Gazette. 
The only other paper, the Victoria 
Times, occupies the afternoon field with 
a similar circulation and carries on the 
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tradition of liberalism established by 
its former editor, the late B. C. Nicholas. 

On the Atlantic seaboard lie the three 
maritime provinces. Halifax, the Nova 
Scotia capital, supports the strongly con- 
servative and “maritime-rights” news- 
paper, the Halifax Herald (83,000). 
Against it stands the Halifax Chronicle 
(28,000) which is as Liberal as the Her- 
ald is Conservative, though the Chroni- 
cle’s ownership lies in the hands of one 
of the most prominent Conservatives in 
Canada, F. B. McCurdy. The Sydney 
Post-Record (20,000) has no competi- 
tion, but, in the nearby town of Glace 
Bay, there is published the Glace Bay 
Gazette whose ownership by the United 
Mine Workers of America is clearly 
reflected in both its news and editorial 
columns. The province of New Bruns- 
wick has the Saint John Telegraph- 


Journal (38,000), imperialist and Tory — 


to the core. The city of Moncton nearby 
has the Times (8,000). The small prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island has two 
daily newspapers, the Charlottetown 
Guardian (8,000) and the Charlotte- 
town Patriot (6,000), which divide the 
political allegiance of the community 
between the Conservative and Liberal 
parties. 

Most of these newspapers, and many 
more, are members of the Canadian 
Press, the co-operative, non-profit-mak- 


ing, news-gathering organization which 
since 1917 has been a powerful facto; 
in bringing and holding the nationa| 
sense of the country together. Before 
that date it was easier for many news 
papers to get American rather tha 
Canadian news. At considerable finan. 
cial sacrifice, a sacrifice due to the long 
barren, all but uninhabited stretches oj 
the country which separate the fertile, 
settled areas, the major newspapers 
formed the Canadian Press, on lines 
closely allied to those formulated by the 
Associated Press, with which, by the 
way, it has a system of news inter. 
change. The services of the Canadian 
Press expand steadily. It has corre. 
spondents in Europe and in other parts 
of the British Commonwealth and its 
leased wire system in Canada carries a 
steadily richer content of news. Its 
general manager, Gillis Purcell, is the 
third in the line of general managers 
and is already putting the impress of 
his ability and personality on his grov- 
ing staff. 

There is also the British United 
Press, subsidiary of the United Press, 
with headquarters in Montreal, under 
the general managership of R. W. 
Keyserlingk. Its clientele grows slowly 
and steadily and provides a service of 
growing value to the Canadian news- 


papers that buy its services. 
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GreAT TEACHERS: PORTRAYED BY THOSE 
Wuo Srupiep Unper Tuem. Edited 
with Introductory Notes and an Epi- 
logue by Houston Peterson. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1946. xxi + 351. $3.50. 

Pusiic Men: In anp Out oF OFFice. 
Edited by J. T. Salter. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 
1946. xx + 513 pp. IIL $4.00. 


ERE are two collections of biogra- 
phies that nearly every teacher of 
journalism will wish to read and re- 
read—one because it deals with person- 
alities that he and his students must 
write about, the other because its sub- 
ject matter is the teacher himself. 

Dr. Peterson’s Great Teachers is prob- 
ably the more satisfying artistically of 
the two, because it is made up of twenty- 
two classics of biographical writing, to 
which the author’s own introductions 
and conclusion give a unity and finish 
seldom found in a symposium. It would 
be a callous teacher, indeed, who could 
come away from this book without a 
feeling of inspiration. 

This is no reflection, however, upon 
Dr. Salter’s Public Men, which is com- 
posed of twenty-seven sketches of re- 
cent and contemporary leaders by an 
equal number of contemporary authors, 
including both newspapermen and 
teachers of history, journalism, and po- 
litical science. As the editor himself 
explains, the wide variety in approach 
and method used by authors of such dif- 
ferent backgrounds results in a book 
“which in its depiction of the American 
democratic process is as diversified as 
human nature itself.” 

Public Men opens appropriately with 
a sketch of President Truman (written, 
however, before he took office) and in- 
cludes many figures prominent in local 
and state affairs, as well as in the na- 
tional and foreign service. Not all the 
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leaders you will expect to be included 
will be found either in it or in Grea 
Teachers, but the selections are so rep. 
resentative that you are bound to find 
either subjects or authors, or both, in 
which you have a special interest. Ay 
example of the latter from the Salter 
opus is the delightful sketch of the late 
Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith of South 
Carolina by Dr. Leonard Niel Plummer, 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Kentucky. 
Perhaps the suggestion of most in. 

terest to journalists is Dr. Salter’s pro. 
posal that every newspaper should print 
a “roll call” showing how its readers’ 
representatives—local, state, and na- 
tional—vote on important questions. If 
this were done, not once but repeatedly, 
the author believes it might center more 
attention on the issues of a campaign 
and less on the personality himself. At 
his best, Dr. Salter says, the politician 
should be “a teacher—a teacher who 
can dramatize the issue. The issue must 
be made real. When it is, the leader is 
invincible.” 
This reviewer already has added both 
volumes to the reading list for his course 
in Public Opinion. Perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that any of his stu- 
dents who do not profit directly by dig- 
ging into the books themselves will bene- 
fit indirectly by any virtues he may 
emulate or any faults he may avoid as 
the result of reading Great Teachers. 
Raymonp B. Nixon 


Emory University 


THe EpucaTion or A CORRESPONDENT. 
By Herbert L. Matthews. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1946. 
550 pp. $4.00. 


. MATTHEWS’ name is familiar 
to readers of his dispatches, as 
published regularly in the New York 
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Times. It is nearly twenty-five years 
since he rejected an offer of a job teach- 
ing romance languages at Columbia 
University, his alma mater, to enter 
what he sometimes calls the newspaper 
“game.” 

For about nine years, Mr. Matthews 
was in the home office of the Times, as 
a reporter and a member of the cable 
desk. In 1931 he was sent to the Paris 
bureau of the paper, as “second man,” 
and so began his work as a foreign cor- 


® respondent. This book—his fourth since 


1937—is concerned chiefly with that 
portion of his career from 1935 to 1945. 
Mr. Matthews calls it “a dangerous 
decade,” and so it was for him. having 
been devoted largely to the coverage of 
wars. He accompanied the Italian 
forces in the Abyssinian campaign, de- 
scribed in detail in his earlier book, 
Eyewitness in Abyssinia. Next, he cov- 
ered the Spanish Civil War, from the 
Loyalist side, where he frequently was 
under heavy fire. Following this expe- 
rience, there came his prophetically- 
titled book, Two Wars and More to 
Come. 

In April 1939, Matthews returned to 
Rome for the Times, but after Italy de- 
clared war on the United States, he was 
interned, along with other American 
and British correspondents. He was 
sent back to the United States in June 
1942, under an exchange arrangement. 
This period inspired his third book, 
The Fruits of Fascism. 

After a brief period at home, Mat- 
thews was sent to India, and remained 
during most of a critical year. In the 
summer of 1943 he reached the Medi- 
terranean area again, just in time for 
the Allied move into Sicily, and later 
he took part in the landing at Salerno. 
He stayed in Italy until the allied forces 
were north of Florence. Then he ac- 
companied the troops that landed in 
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Southern France in August 1944, and 
remained until the control of the Ri- 
viera had been extended beyond Mar- 
seille. 

Consistent with its title, this book 
treats each period as an academic ex- 
perience. There is the Abyssinian 
Course, the Spanish Course, the Italian 
Course, the Indian Course, a Post-Grad- 
uate Italian Course, and a closing Ex- 
amination. As measured by volume of 
copy, the emphasis is on the writer’s 
Spanish Civil War experience and his 
intensive study of the Indian situation. 
There is a “recess” in Afghanistan dur- 
ing the Indian semester, and a second 
“recess,” as he calls it, on the French 
Riviera, after the landings there. 

“TI have been a lucky man,” Mr. Mat- 
thews says, early in his book, “for it 
has been my fortune to be in the midst 
of great events.” From these events he 
derived his “Education.” The book is a 
subjective review of the political, his- 
torical, and philosophical lessons af- 
forded by ten busy and important years. 
It is an honest, balanced, and tolerant 
statement, by a man of unusual sensi- 
tivity and perception; a man eager to 
get at the essentials and bring the 
truth to light. 

Matthews is frank in admitting that 
he once thought he admired Fascism, 
as it existed in Italy. During the Abys- 
sinian campaign, he apparently felt a 
certain sympathy for the Italian view- 
point; later, he was decorated with the 
Italian War Cross. But his experiences 
during the Spanish Civil War awakened 
him to the evils of Fascism, and his 
career since that time has given him a 
thorough distaste for aggressive totali- 
tarianism, under whatever name. 

As all this suggests, the book is con- 
cerned less with journalism, in a tech-. 
nical sense, than with the events and 
implications of recent history. But it is 
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studded with journalistic nuggets. He 
learned the hard way that facts are to 
be uncovered only by personal, on-the- 
spot investigation. He learned the risks, 
hardships, and boredom accompanying 
such investigation, particularly in cov- 
ering wars. He discovered that the re- 
wards of conscientious work may be 
disappointing—as when the home office 
slashes, plays down, or disbelieves dis- 
patches. He learned the uncertainties 
of wartime censorship and communica- 
tions. He learned that readers (includ- 
ing some editors) thousands of miles 
away, lacking real knowledge, still may 
discount or protest the publication of 
facts that offend their prejudices or 
special interests. As a self-styled shy 
man, he learned to endure the abuse 
directed at a correspondent who tells 
some unwelcome truths. Like every sol- 
dier, he learned to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of freedom and democracy. 
This is a provocative book, in parts; 
an informative book, a book of adven- 
tures. The sections on Spain and In- 
dia and the many references to Italy 
—which he knows and likes—are partic- 
ularly enlightening. For depth and 
maturity, it is comparable to Paul Scott 
Mowrer’s House of Europe. A big book, 
it is somewhat repetitious and wordy, 
but still is one of the more important 
volumes produced in recent years by 
foreign correspondents. 
Rosert W. DesmMonpD 
University of California 


Tuis House Acainst Tus House. By 
Vincent Sheean. New York: Random 
House. 1946. 420 pp. $3.50. 


VERY WIDE chasm between Ver- 
sailles and San Francisco has been 
bridged in this book. Mr. Sheean even 
goes so far as to suggest that the shadow 
‘of San Francisco and the United Na- 
tions Organization which was brought 
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into being there projects forcefully inty 
the future. That is occasion for som 
hope in these days of power politics, 

It is most informative to start, as this 
book does, with a flashback to the day; 
of the Versailles Peace Conference and 
to examine briefly the reasons why it 
was destined not to be a peace confer. 
ence but a fertile field for World Wa 
IL. 

With that bit of background, Mr, 
Sheean brings his narrative up to World 
War II days and relates his experiences 
in North Africa, Italy, and China as an 
Army officer and the European Theater 
as a war correspondent. Those experi- 
ences are interesting but they may be 
read quickly for after reading many, 
many war stories, one becomes some. 
what accustomed to them. 

To anyone interested in whether the 
United Nations can be made to work, 
this book is valuable in that Mr. Sheean, 
who has gained wide reputation for his § 
labors in foreign fields. evidently feel 
a certain calm optimism. : 

Mr. Sheean thinks that the American 
policy toward DeGaulle was correct. He 
has a low opinion of the American pol- 
icy and actions in Italy. out with it all 
he has seen a definite need for a work- 
ing United Nations Organization. 

So after watching the birth pains of I 
the United Nations at San Francisco I 
and thinking back to the days of Ver- 
sailles and the League of Nations, Mr. 
Sheean comes to the conclusion that 
here is something with power enough to 
make it work. 

He speaks of the Soviet Russia fight 
for the “veto” power to “keep from get- 
ting themselves put at the mercy of a 
ready-made anti-soviet majority.” 

The “veto” is an arrangement where- 
by each of the five big powers on the 
United Nations Security Council— 
France, China, Britain, United States, 
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and Russia—may block a substantive 
question simply by voting against it. 

Mr. Sheean points out that Russia 
fears and distrusts a world organiza- 
tion dominated by capitalist states. He 
points to Russia standing alone “in a 
wilderness of votes belonging to the 
Western powers.” Then he says it is 
impossible to understand Russian be- 
havior “on the international stage un- 
less the psychological effects of this 
cause are correctly estimated.” 

It might be noted here that some of 
the Western powers are beginning to 
point to the Russian colossus and won- 
der just what can be done for a com- 
plete, working understanding. 

This book is recommended for those 
who are following the travail of the 
United Nations and who desire to know 
more about its prospects. But the main 
fact about the book is that Mr. Sheean 
sees cause to hope for success for the 
United Nations. 

Francis W. CARPENTER 
UN Reporter, Associated Press 


PeopLes SPEAKING TO By 
Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1946. ix + 122 pp. $2.00. 


PERATING under a grant of funds 

made by Time, Inc., to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press studied the field 
of international communications and 
now offers a set of proposals addressed 
to Congress, the State Department, and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

These proposals form the most pro- 
vocative part of the White-Leigh study. 
They move it from the realm of pure 
research to the pragmatic stratum of 
international relations. Last year’s sur- 
vey made by Professor Arthur Mac- 
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Mahon of Columbia University for the 
Department of State provides more ex- 
tensive documentation than the Leigh- 
White study. But the concise and pre- 
cise character of the findings and sug- 
gestions made by these two authors 
assured them a wider public. In fact, 
their report has aroused considerable 
controversy, being critical of the AP- 
UP withdrawal of teletype news from 
the State Department’s shortwave radio 
bureau. 

But the scope of this study gives it 
importance above day-to-day controver- 
sies. The authors aim toward three 
developments: improvement of physical 
communication facilities; removal of 
political and economic barriers imped- 
ing the international flow of informa- 
tion; accuracy, representative charac- 
ter, and quality of communications. 

Recent events strengthen many of 
the suggestions made by the authors. 
The United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council is considering resolutions 
pertaining to the freedom of informa- 
tion. But, meanwhile, difficulties en- 
countered by U. S. correspondents in 
Soviet-influenced countries came to a 
climax with the disaccreditation of R. H. 
Markham of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor and with the difficulties experienced 
by the New York Times in obtaining a 
visa for Drew Middleton, its new Mos- 
cow correspondent. And the State De- 
partment is attempting to penetrate the 
“iron curtain” with radiocasts in the 
Russian language, similar to those be- 
gun last May by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 

Regressive movements in two direc- 
tions have become noticeable. Coverage 
of Eastern European areas has grown 
more rather than less difficult; even a 
distinctly non-conservative correspond- 
ent, Hal Lehrman of PM, The Nation, 
and the British weekly The New States- 
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man, is now persona non grata in Yugo- 
slavia. On the other hand, overseas 
reporting on the United States appears 
to return to its familiar pre-war pattern, 
in which the lurid and the odd tend to 
misrepresent the American scene. Amer- 
ican agencies are competing with each 
other, as well as with correspondents of 
foreign services and papers, for space 
and attention abroad. Inevitably, per- 
haps, this competitive struggle empha- 
sizes what Leigh and White call “sensa- 
tionalism and triviality.” 

The two authors suggest that U. S. 
publishers of newspapers, magazines 
and books, as well as radio and motion 
picture companies, come to self-regula- 
tor agreements which would discourage 
“export of substandard American prod- 
ucts.” In the absence of such agree- 
ments, the study suggests, government 
activity is necessary to correct distor- 
tion and misrepresentation. 

Although the Eric Johnston office of 
the motion picture industry and the 
United States International Book Asso- 
ciation have acknowledged the respon- 
sibilities of disciplined private enter- 
prise (as have responsible newspaper 
executives, notably Ralph McGill and 
Wilbur Forrest), the major news agen- 
cies have not as yet moved toward self- 
regulatory agreements. Leigh and 
White would prefer to see private agen- 
cies assume “the full responsibility for 
improving understanding among peo- 
ples everywhere.” But they feel that, in 
the absence of such activity, “govern- 
ments ultimately have to step in and do 
the job.” Congressional approval of 
the State Department’s full informatiun- 
al budget for 1946-47 has been the most 
recent illustration of current trends in 
this field. 

Martin Eson 
Foreign Policy Association 
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Best Sports Stories oF 1945. Edited 
by Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1946, 
368 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


IS anthology should be welcomed 
by sports lovers. From 500 entries 
the editors have culled forty-seven out. 
standing examples of top sports stories 
for 1945. Then, for good measure, the 
editors threw in sixteen dramatic ac- 
tion shots, and appended a resume of 
the 1945 season. 

The result makes exciting reading. 
This is the second series by the editors. 
Perhaps the collection will be an an- 
nual event. 

Picking the “best” stories of any 
year is likely to bring disappointments 
and disapprovals. The editors selected 
what they considered the outstanding 
stories of the year in baseball, football, 
racing, basketball, boxing, golf, tennis, 
skiing, swimming, hunting and fishing, 
wrestling, GI sports, and general sports 


reporting. Then the editors asked three 
experts to pick the best of the forty- 


seven. Three writers tied for first 
place, two of them newspaper report- 
ers, one a magazine writer. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the most 
dramatic account in the collection is 
“Heart of a Ballplayer,” a story about 
one-armed Pete Gray, formerly with the 
St. Louis Browns. It was written by a 
woman, Carol Hughes, contributing edi- 
tor of Coronet magazine, and proves 
that sports writing isn’t reserved for 
men only. 

There are many good stories in the 
collection—stories that will serve as 
reminders of 1945. 

The sixteen action shots only whetted 
this reader’s appetite for more pictures. 
The shot, “Rigor Mortis,” by Carmen 
Reporto of the Chicago Sun, the best of 
the collection, is a camera gem. 

The final section, “For the Record,” 
contains a review of sports in 1945, 
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champions of the year, and records of 
track and swimming. There is no index. 

If the anthology is continued, this re- 
viewer hopes that entries will be sub- 
mitted by the sports writers on the 
smaller dailies and college papers as 
well as by those on metropolitan papers 
and national magazines.—F.K.B. 


CoveriInc Yourtown. By Edward F. 
Mason. lowa City, lowa: E. F. Ma- 
son. 1946. 132 pp. $1.25. 


HIS is a small-sized exercise man- 

ual modeled closely after the origi- 
nal edition published in 1942 and con- 
tains forty-three stories in complete 
form. 

The book attempts to run the length 
of most types of general and interview 
stories. It seems that the obvious pur- 
pose of the author is at least to intro- 
duce the student to each of the types of 
problem stories which he as a fledgling 
reporter may encounter on his first job. 
If this premise is true, the exercise 
book should have some value as a 
teaching aid. 

Some of the types of stories covered 
in the book are accidents, obituaries, 
fires, speeches, real estate, weddings, 
crimes, and murder trials. These are 
treated in readable manner, with both 
newsworthy and trivial factual matter 
unfolded via the question and answer 
type of interview. Enough extraneous 
material is included to test the news 
sense of the student, and sufficient fac- 
tual news matter is included to enable 
the student to write a complete story. 

Principal criticism of the book would 
be that it contains too many exercises 
of the “Five Star Final” type of news. 
While each exercise is designed to give 
raining in a type of story, the book 
rads in part like a thriller of the 
“Whodunit” class. Instructors who em- 
ploy the book as as exercise manual 
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should caution beginning students to 
take the vividness and excitement of 
the various plots with a large grain of 
salt and should stress that the plots are 
exercises rather than typical examples 
of everyday news in the particular field 
covered. This admonition holds true 
especially in the exercise on covering a 
strike and labor trouble—a field in 
which even the most experienced re- 
porter finds difficulty, and a field to 
which even the most overworked of city 
editors would hardly assign a cub re- 
porter. 

C. E. Bounps 
University of Alabama 


Tue Litrte Macazine. By Frederick 
J. Hoffman, Charles Allen, and Caro- 
lyn F. Ulrich. Princeton: The Prince- 
ton University Pres. 1946. ix + 440 
pp. Ill. $3.75. 


IS scholarly new book is the very 
readable story of a group of periodi- 
cals “which have lived a kind of pri- 
vate life of their own on the margins 
of culture” and which, with a small but 
select circulation, have had consider- 
able influence in numerous directions. 
The best of the little magazines, in 
the opinion of the authors, have been 
“in the front ranks of the battle for a 
mature literature.” They have been “the 
first to present such writers as Sher- 
wood Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner. Erskine Caldwell, 
T. S. Eliot. . .” These little magazines, 
according to this study, have first pub- 
lished about 80 per cent of our most 
important poets, novelists, and critics 
since 1912. 

In their treatment of the several hun- 
dred “little magazines” which have 
been published in English, the authors 
follow a pattern which makes both for 
readability and easy reference. The 
opening and closing chapters are a 
prologue and an epilogue—‘“a definition, 
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an illustration, and in some ways also 
a defense of the value of the little maga- 
zine.” Chapters two and five are gen- 
eral surveys of the small publications 
during the second and third decades of 
the present century. In chapters three 
and four, such magazines as Poetry, 
Others, and The Little Review are de- 
scribed in some detail. Chapters six 
through ten are devoted to the tenden- 
cies which these smaller periodicals 
illustrate. 

A special word should be said about 
the bibliography. About half the book 
(some 170 pages), this contains the es- 
sential information on approximately 
500 little magazines published in Eng- 
lish during the present century. These 
sketches are arranged chronologically 
and alphabetically within the years. 
This section, therefore, is a ready refer- 
ence for those who need specific infor- 
mation about any given periodical or 
periodicals. 

The arrangement which the authors 
have chosen makes it possible for them 
to tell effectively a story that is “as 
wayward and eccentric as are the per- 
sonalities who are responsible for it.” 

The authors are well prepared by 
training and interests to write such a 
book as this. Mr. Hoffman is an assist- 
ant professor of English at Ohio State 
University where he received the Ph.D. 
degree. He is the author of Freudianism 
and the Literary Mind and has written 
for various magazines. Mr. Allen holds 
the Ph.D. in American and English lit- 
erature from the University of Iowa and 
has taught at Purdue and the University 
of Arizona. Miss Ulrich, who recently 
retired as chief of the periodicals divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library, is 
editor of Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory 
and was co-editor with Karl Kup of 
Books and Printing—Periodicals, 1800- 
1942. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


Littte Wonper. By John Bainbridge, 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Ing. 
1946. 177 pp. $2.00. 


UNDED in 1922 in a Greenwich 
Village basement storeroom, with 
1500 charter subscribers, The Reader’ 
Digest has grown to be a gigantic pub. 
lishing venture, housed in the sumptu. 
ous quarters of a million-dollar building 
in a New York suburb, and understand. 
ably reticent about its ever-mounting 
circulation figures, now conservatively 
estimated at eleven millions. How De. 
Witt Wallace and his wife and partner, 
Lila Acheson Wallace, brought about 
this modern phenomenon in less than a 
quarter of a century has intrigued stu. 
dents of American journalism and busi- 
ness enterprise for some time. With 
small capital, and that mostly from the 
three-dollar charter subscriptions, with 
hardly any previous journalistic experi- 
ence, with discouragingly limited edi 
torial equipment, the Wallaces worked 
a publishing wonder that rouses popv- 
lar interest and calls for professional 
scrutiny. 

John Bainbridge, New Yorker staf 
member, has made a good book out of 
what was originally an assignment to do 
a “Profile” of Wallace and his little 
magazine. The author has sought the 
answers to some searching questions 
about Digest growth, functioning, and 
policy, past, present, and future. He 
presents his findings and conclusions in 
engaging detail and with stylistic smart. 
ness. 

How did the Digest come by its enor- 
mous circulation? Part of the explana 
tion, of course, lies in the “digest” idea, 
which promised busy Americans 4 
monthly capsule sampling of current 
periodicals, carefully chosen to reflect 
average reader preferences. More im- 
portant, however, was the shrewd ex: 
ploitation of this idea as public accept: 
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ance increased. DeWitt Wallace must 
be given credit for uncanny editorial 
judgment and business perspicacity in 
capitalizing on the growing reader ap- 
proval of his magazine. At opportune 
stages in its expansion Digest policies 
were modified to meet the challenge of 
new conditions, and always with star- 
tling success as recorded in circulation 
statistics. The decisions that were made 
as to news-stand distribution, exclusive 
arrangements with leading magazines 
for reprint privileges, the introduction 
of the original and the “planted” ar- 
ticle, all attest to a growth that was not 
accidental. 

Perhaps the surest clue to the drawing 
power of this little literary marvel lies 
in its actual content. As Mr. Bainbridge 
sees it, Digest articles are either written 
or selected because they conform to a 
formula that the public likes. No mat- 
ter into which of a half-dozen categories 
enumerated by the author an article 
falls, it is sure to be simplistic in its 
treatment of the subject-matter, avoid- 
ing all complications, optimistic in its 
approach, and exuding an attitude of 
finality and infallibility that commands 
reader confidence. Variety, uplift, pop- 
ular science are the staples of the 
Digest diet, the essential ingredients 
upon which it has thrived. Even the 
titles of the articles in the magazine 
lend themselves to classification, falling 
into four general types, and revealing 
purposeful, consistent editorial practice 
in every phase of Digest makeup. 

Because the Digest holds a mass au- 
dience of unprecedented numbers and 
seemingly has hardly reached the limits 
of its sensational growth nationally or 
internationally, John Bainbridge is 
greatly concerned about its potentiali- 
ties for public good or evil. Evaluating 
it as a force in American life and world 
affairs, the author wonders at the ethics 
of a digest magazine “planting” ar- 
ticles, is disturbed by its position on 


all is for the best, and is troubled by th 
enormous power it can wield in the pub 
lishing business. 

Unfortunately, the author fails 
take into account the over-all picture of 
contemporary developments in the field 
of communications generally; nor js 
there any systematic attempt to evaly. 
‘ate the Digest in terms of other ané 
related amazingly successful periodical 
ventures that have currently won mas 
approval. Thus, there is nothing on the 
rival digest magazines and the extent 
of their competitive influence nor on the 
widely popular variants of the digest 
and reprint idea in the book field 
Judged in proper perspective, therefore, 
much of Mr. Bainbridge’s alarm over 
any undue influence that Digest prac 
tices may exercise appears unwarranted. 
The magazine must still cater to an in- 
creasingly educated, informed, and alert 
reading public in a free, competitive 
economy. 

Sioney I. Pomerant 
The City College, New York 


JosEPHA HALE AND Gopey’ 
Lapy’s Book. By Isabelle Webb En 
trikin. Philadelphia: Isabelle Webb 
Entrikin. 1946. v + 160 pp. $3.00. 


HE FILES of the nineteenth cen- 
tury magazines at the University of 
Pennsylvania became of such interest 
to the author it was only natural that 
she selected for the subject of her 
doctoral thesis the life and work of the 
foremost woman journalist and free 
lance writer of that period. Because 
she revised the thesis for publication 
in such a readable style it is hoped that 
the little volume will eventually have a 
more permanent binding than its pres 
ent paper one. 
As children, we knew Sarah Buell 
Hale’s “Mary’s Little Lamb” and a 
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tudents of American literature we 
earned of her great variety of writing, 
er leadership in the cause of educa- 
‘on for women, in the organization of 
haritable associations, and her en- 
ouragement to women to use their 


But it is Dr. Entrikin, whose careful 
esearch which took her to many libra- 
ies and to New England, who found 
he innovations that this woman-editor 
ad contributed to magazine editing and 
o the fields of journalism and litera- 
ure. They included (1) insistence that 
nll contributions must be original, (2) 
riginal material written by the editor 
f contributions were lacking, rather 
han borrowing from English publica- 
ions to fill the pages (as did the other 
ditors in the period from 1827 to 1877), 
(3) the encouragement to American 
authors to write about their own coun- 
ry rather than about Europe, and (4) 
he incorporation of her own ideas for 
ew departments and editorial features, 
instead of imitating other editors’ work. 

Two and a half years after Mrs. 


Lady's Book in Philadelphia. It was 
similar in some respects to Ladies’ 
Magazine but vastly different in others. 


“4 > 


Mrs. Hale’s periodical and Lady’s Book 
were combined. 

Through a careful study of the files, 
Miss Entrikin found that Mrs. Hale 
constantly attracted contributors whose 
names are familiar to present-day lit- 


erature students. She launched cam- 
paigns to establish a national Thanks- 
giving holiday, a plan to send surplus 
teachers to the southern and western 


states where they were needed. She 
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added correspondents to her staff by 
asking travelers to Europe to contribute 
regularly from there. Her editorial 
pleas for living wages for the poor, 
hospitals for women and children, and 
the inauguration of a health and beauty 
department resulted in increased circu- 
lation. 

Miss Entrikin has made a real con- 
tribution to the history of women in 
journalism as well as to the history of 
American literature. The book is well 
planned and interestingly written. It 
should be on every reference library 
shelf because it is an inspiration to any 
reader and particularly to young women 
majoring in journalism. 

HELEN M. PatTERSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Tuis Is PHotocrapuy. By Thomas H. 
Miller and Wyatt Brummitt. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Co. 
1945. 260 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


NE OF THE authors of this book 
came back to his alma mater a few 
years after graduation and casually 
stated that he was teaching photography 
to employees of the Eastman Kodak 
Company at Rochester, N. Y. His co- 
author is an Eastman writer and editor. 
Therein one finds a key to the book. 
It is authentic; it is full of facts; it is 


_ addressed by teacher to learner; and 


its style is the intriguing informality of 
a well-written feature story. 

In subject matter it is basic photog- 
raphy—not limited, however, to tech- 
niques but including also composition 
and interest in the pictorial material. 

Topics of the twenty-one brief chap- 
ters range from lenses, through develop- 
ing and enlarging, to sensitometry, ex- 
posure meters, color, composition, and 
flashlight photography. Discussions are 
highly condensed, with definitions, basic 
principles, and no shying away from 
mathematical formulae. Yet all is done 
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with disarming, though studied, grace 
of style. 

The writers assume that the reader 
is actively curious about lenses, films, 
developers, and enlargers, and how 
they work. Fourteen of the twenty-one 
chapters close with suggested experi- 
ments. Some are simple but others 
range on up to prepering an emulsion 
and sensitizing a photographic plate. 

As compared with the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company’s How to Make Good Pic- 
tures, the book abounds in technical 
information. It covers a range of artis- 
try and human interest that is ignored 
by the Army Air Corps’ Basic Photog- 
raphy and by Neblette’s Photography: 
Its Principles and Practice; and it con- 
veys a sense of continuity and selectiv- 
ity that one might not feel in Morgan 
and Lester’s Graphic Graflex Photog- 
raphy. 

Each brief chapter leaves the reader 
a bit breathless. A book could be writ- 
ten on each topic; many books have 
been written. At the close of each chap- 
ter the reader wants more. But that is 
not an adverse criticism. 

The book is a threshold bock, and ex- 
cellently usable as a text in a threshold 
course. It provides abundant stimulat- 
- img and well arranged instruction to 
support class lectures and laboratory 
practice. 

Epwarp F. Mason 
University of lowa 


From Max Weser: Essays 1n Soct- 
oLocy. Translated, edited, and with 
an introduction by H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1946. 490 
pages. $5.00. 


wm this excellent translation 
available, social scientists will 
come to a greater appreciation of the 
brilliant social contributions of Max 
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Weber, liberal Germany’s leading y 
ciologist and one of its wisest mink 

Journalists will find most interestir, 
the excerpts on politics and bureay. 
racy. Because Weber is among thoy 
Germans whose writings continue j 
grow in stature (although he died iy 
1920), these selections are likely 
prove of increasing interest. 

Comments on journalism itself ay 
relatively few and unimportant. 

Georce L. Bm 

Syracuse University 


INTERVIEWING FoR NORC. Denver: No. 
tional Opinion Research Center. 1945, 
ix + 154 pp. $2.00. 


HE NATIONAL Opinion Researc 

Center offers for sale the manual it 
supplies to its staff of interviewers. | 
is a welcome addition to the library of 
those departments engaged in teaching 
interviewing techniques and contains : 
great many points of value for the in 
vestigator who uses field workers. 

Notwithstanding the superiority i: 
general of areal sampling, quota san- 
pling will continue to be utilized to: 
great extent. This because of the great. 
er expense and some of the short-con- 
ings of areal sampling for certain types 
of surveys and for certain situations. 

This means that more emphasis 
should be placed on the training of in- 
terviewers to obtain more reliable re 
sponses and to provide more accurate 
estimates of controls. This manual 
should go far toward achieving thos 
ends. It suggests, for example, sensible 
ways for the interviewer to elicit com- 
plete answers and to avoid returning 
too high a proportion of “Don’t Knows” 
and qualified answers. 

The manual, which, of course, is writ: 
ten from NORC experience, should also 
be of considerable assistance in obtain- 
ing better estimates of socio-economic 
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characteristics. It insists, for example, 
on more interviewing within the home 
(which means more evening interview- 
ing) and a finer randomizing (by the 
interviewer) within the assigned area. 

After reading these thorough instruc- 
tions, it is difficult to accept the find- 
ings of Cantril and Associates (Gauging 
Public Opinion, chap. 6, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944) that a group of 
NORC’s trained interviewers performed 
little better than did another group of 
untrained interviewers. Perhaps the 
Princeton investigators failed to match 
the two groups properly. 

The writer suspects that the direc- 
tions on pages 67-68 respecting the eco- 
nomic classification of respondents will 
be confusing to the newly employed in- 
terviewers. First is a caution against 
an alleged tendency to classify respond- 
y 1 ents too low; then follows a paragraph 
warning against too high classification; 
then are three paragraphs relating to 


too-low classification. 

i This reviewer has not yet seen any 
tod acceptable evidence of the “tendencies” 
% mentioned. His own experience leads 


him to suspect that interviewers with 
oman fairly high economic background (e.g.. 
pe fay many college students) tend to classify 
. upperclass persons too low, and that 
sis interviewers with lower economic back- 
in ground tend to classify poor persons 
re too high. He would like to have some 
ate better evidence. 

ual It is also interesting to note that 
ose ~NORC does not trust interviewers’ esti- 


ble mates of age, but directs the interviewer 


to ask age. 
ing NORC would assist some of us if it 
Ws would publish some of the data on 
which it bases such instructions; for 
some of the Princeton studies mentioned 
above are not conclusive. 

Cuitton R. 
Stanford University 
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Tue Process or Persuasion. By Clyde 
R. Miller. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 1946. 234 pp. $2.00. 


E AUTHOR of this book, an as- 
sociate professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is the foun- 
der of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis and a co-author of the Spring- 
field Plan. He is a former member of 
the staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and his book displays the eye for copy 
and the writing ability of the compe- 
tent newspaperman. In a sense, it falls 
into the category of a “human relations” 
book, like Dale Carnegie’s or Dr. Fos- 
dick’s; and it could be used as collat- 
eral reading for journalism students. 

Professor Miller has divided it into 
two parts: “Backgrounds of Persuasion” 
and “Persuasion Methods.” In Part 
One he discusses persuasion and dem- 
onstration, human motives, innate and 
conditioned reflexes and how to create 
them, and the means of overcoming re- 
sistance to change as exemplified in 
“folkways.” With this background of 
his subject established, the author ana- 
lyzes, in Part Two, the four specific 
methods employed by “persuaders” for 
the good or ill of humanity: the “vir- 
tue,” “poison,” “testimonial,” and “to- 
gether”—or “we-Americans”—devices. 

For journalism students, although 
only by inference, the author points 
out helpfully that recognition of such 
devices “will build in us a new condi- 
tioned reflex which, automatically, will 
prompt us to appraise the facts in a 
situation before rendering our verdict 
for or against anything.” 

For the news and headline writer 
the book contains valuable passages on 
individual and class variations in the 
use of words. These should delight the 
journalism teacher if they do nothing 
more than impel his students to toss 
the thesaurus out the window and 
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take the dictionary with a grain of salt. 
Especially helpful in the business of 
writing heads is the discussion of “trig- 
ger” words—those words which, by ap- 
pealing to our conditional reflexes, con- 
jure up pictures or excite our good or 
evil emotions. 

As has been implied, the book con- 
tains many worthwhile hints for the 
ambitious editorial writer and for stu- 
dents in journalism looking forward to 
a career in promotion or advertising. 

There are critics who may regret that 
Professor Miller has failed to identify 
clearly all of the authorities he quotes 
or to use the four and one-half pages 
at the end of the book for a bibliog- 
raphy of the interesting and important 
books from which he draws a great 
many of his illustrations. “Economic 
royalists”—to use a “trigger” combina- 
tion of words—might object to what he 
writes of Dies and Pegler and of the 
“folkways” so dear to millions of Amer- 
icans. But, for the most part, the book 
is as unprejudiced as it is sound. 

Reese D. James 
University of Pennsylvania 


Pornters oN Rapio Writinc. By Jose- 
phine Niggli. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc. 1946. viii + 102 pp. $2.00. 


GOOD, small book, well written 

with authority; albeit one with a 

definitely limited utility to the teacher 
or the novice. 

Aptly titled, its seven brief chapters 
succinctly present sound advice which 
is slanted for the free lancer who is 
charting an initial voyage in the radio 
trade channels. 

The author, who has had wide expe- 
rience and success as a writer of novels, 
plays, and radio shows and has taught 
radio, deliberately avoids areas of spe- 
cialization such as news, music, and 
variety shows, to concentrate on the 
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writing of documentary, educational, 
and dramatic scripts. 

Although little the author write 
about the craft is new or different, sh: 
writes interestingly and with some orig. 
inality. The experienced writer firs 
stepping into this new market should 
find the book a profitable reading ex. 
perience. 

H. Wacner 
University of Ohio 


Rapio’s Seconp CHance. By Charles 
A. Siepmann. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 282 pp. $2.50. 


ERE IS an innocent-looking vol. 
ume that must seem to the NAB, 
the network brass hats, and many a 
station operator to have been sired in 
Los Alamos. That it has explosive 
power no careful reader will question. 
We are told that the volume reduced one 
radio magnate to the extreme of quot- 
ing Shakespeare. Siepmann, he said, 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. From which it was to have 
been inferred that the author is an im. 
practical fellow not to be taken seri- 
ously. 

It is obvious that Mr. Siepmann 
wrote the volume for two audiences. 
He wants to shake up the radio indus- 
try and induce it to make reforms. He 
wishes the public, on the basis of exact 
knowledge of the trends in radio that 
he believes need correction, to use its 
influence to bring about honest self- 
analysis and self-regulation within the 
industry. There is no question that he 
sincerely desires to see radio rescue 
itself from any threat of regulation by 
external authority; his hope is that 
when abuses are set right radio will 
realize its destiny as the useful serv- 
ant of a democratic people. Thin- 
skinned big-wigs in radio will not like 
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the book, but after they cool down 
they may come around to an admission 
of Mr. Siepmann’s good intentions. 

The potency of Radio’s Second 
Chance lies in its calm persuasiveness, 
its assemblage of data interestingly 
and convincingly woven into the texture 
of the argument, and the author’s style. 
Mr. Siepmann is an able literary crafts- 
man who knows how to build a case. 
He never shouts. Some of his most tell- 
ing attacks on the way operators and 
advertising agencies manage radio are 
presented disarmingly, in an even and 
quiet tone—a manner more forceful 
than if he had lashed out with the 
crusader’s broadsword. 

Radio’s managers will argue, with 
some point, that though Mr. Siepmann 
is careful to acknowledge “the amazing 
record of achievement of radio,” such 
comments are incidental and will be 
overlooked by readers who will retain 
the impression that the industry is 
smug, fat, lacking in daring and initia- 
tive, thoughtless of the public interest, 
and greedy for big profits. But it is 
not a very effective answer to assert, as 
some radio people do, that the author, 
despite his experience in radio, is only 
a well-meaning amateur “who doesn’t 
understand the problems of communi- 
cation,” nor is it a very satisfying con- 
tention that Mr. Siepmann’s exposition 
is the reaction of a high-brow and ideal- 
ist so bemused by his own lofty princi- 
ples as to paint a picture entirely in 
black and never in grays and white. 

What is the Siepmann argument? 
The title of Chapter 3, “The Networks 
Abdicate,” provides a clue. One of the 
author’s major criticisms is that radio 
has ruthlessly sacrificed programs of a 
local nature and national “public serv- 
ice” offerings as well to make way for 
sponsored network shows that pay 
handsomely and demand little or no 
production effort in either local or net- 
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work headquarters. Stations, he argues, 
no longer face the necessity of develop- 
ing local talent or of reflecting commu- 
nity interests. By the end of 1943 more 
than two-thirds of the commercial sta- 
tions had become affiliates of one or 
more of the major networks. Mr. Siep- 
mann asserts that this has meant domi- 
nation by the networks, has given them 
the lion’s share of radio profits, and has 
hamstrung good programming. Net- 
works have increased their power over 
program fare, he adds, through their 
ownership of clear channel stations 
which occupy, according to his estimate, 
twice as much space in the radio spec- 
trum “as all our 444 local stations 
combined.” 

Pursuing his thesis, Mr. Siepmann 
argues that the networks, which domi- 
nate the affiliates, in turn respond to the 
bidding of the advertising agencies. 
The boom period of radio advertising 
meant that the agencies packaged the 
shows and the conception and produc- 
tion of programs by the staffs of the 
networks became a marginal operation. 
A few sentences from the book in this 
connection are worth quoting: 

Networks have largely abdicated to 
the interests and point of view of agen- 
cies and firms that have become more 
masters than clients. . . 

The bulk of networks’ advertising reve- 
nue comes from a surprisingly small 
number of advertising clients, and a 
high percentage of their business is 
handled by a very small number of ad- 
vertising agencies. . . 

Networks, through their control of 
affiliated stations, provide an unrivaled, 
indeed a unique, medium of national 
advertising. Firms with coast-to-coast 
business are naturally attracted. Such 
firms are relatively few in number. Their 
monopoly of a high percentage of air 
time, given the conviction that radio 
advertising pays, is therefore a foregone 
conclusion. . . 

The consequences of this “monopoly 
of air time,” says Mr. Siepmann, “may 
be sinister” since the independence of 
a network “is seriously affected.” The 
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author offers no sample cases, however, 
of compromise to principle by any net- 
work by reason of its dependence on a 
limited number of agencies and adver- 
tisers. 

What does the public get under boom 
conditions in radio? Well, too heavy a 
dose of soap operas in day-time hours, 
in Mr. Siepmann’s view, and convention- 
alized and unimaginative fare at night. 
Why do the networks load the air lanes 
with day-time serials? Mr. Siepmann 
answers that they can be produced 
cheaply, they can be loaded with adver- 
tising, and they create “attentiveness” 
on the part of those who listen. He 
adds significantly that this audience as 
a group is known to have a low sales 
resistance. 

Mr. Siepmann feels that “domination” 
by clients and advertising agencies pre- 
vents program diversity, means the loss 
of initiative and scope for writers of 
talent and imagination, and drives out 
the locally produced show. The net- 
works are not entirely to blame for this 
trend since the FCC has failed to pro- 
duce a recognized standard of what 
constitutes programming in the public 
interest. Mr. Siepmann’s volume was 
written before the promulgation by the 
FCC of its March 1946 “Blue Book.” 
Apparently the “Blue Book” standards 
were in a state of incubation while Mr. 
Siepmann still served as a consultant 
to the FCC. 

In two hard-hitting chapters, “The 
Midas Touch” and “A Matter of 
Money,” Mr. Siepmann presents facts 
to reveal the profits in broadcasting. 
Radio public relations experts, he says, 
have spread the doctrine that the public 
owes “the fine program services we get” 
to radio’s annual investment, yet the 
public’s investment in radio sets, re- 
pairs, and replacements is actually larg- 
er than that of the industry, this apart 
from the public’s purchase of the wares 
advertised over the air waves. The 


author poses the question: Who, ther 
pays for radio? It looks to him “as i 
there were some room for curtailment 
of profit in the public interest which 
would still leave the radio industry 
some distance off from bankruptcy.” 

The author stresses what he believes 
to be the failure of networks and sta. 
tions to give the public a diversified 
fare; it is easier, he says, to let the ad. 
vertiser call the tune and overdose the 
public with quiz programs, crime detec. 
tion offerings, and thriller dramas. In 
his opinion the diversity expected in 
American radio under a free competitive 
system simply hasn’t developed. The 
author offers his own recipe for creat. 
ing program diversity. He argues that 
some interests develop more slowly 
than others and the cultivation of such 
interests on the part of the public in- 
volves prolonged exposure, a wide va- 
riety of radio talents, and new tech- 
niques. 

The foregoing may serve to give the 
tone and temper of Radio’s Second 
Chance. The chapter on “Freedom of 
Speech on the Air” is a stimulating dis- 
cussion which cannot be summarized 
adequately in this review. The volume 
closes with “A Plan for the Future,” 
Mr. Siepmann’s own suggestions for re- 
form. 

The fact that Mr. Siepmann feels that 
self-regulation is the only desirable so- 
lution for what ails radio may indicate 
that he does rot altogether dispair of 
the intelligence and public spirit of 
broadcasters, and since radio is com- 
paratively a raw youth in actual years, 
he no doubt will be patient and under- 
standing while awaiting the develop- 
ment of maturity. Neither Congress nor 
the administrative arm of the govern 
ment has given radio much guidance in 
the formation of standards. Again, the 
easy money period of our time hasn't 
been an unmixed — to a grow: 
ing adolescent. 
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Mr. Siepmann errs in certain details. 
He calls the Institute for Education by 
Radio “the Institute for Radio in Edu- 
cation.” He hasn’t the right dates for 
the founding of NBC and CBS. His 
knowledge of newspapers is twice off 
the beam. He makes the assertion that 
the great majority of American towns 
have no paper that isn’t owned and op- 
erated by a chain. He says without a 
shred of evidence or documentation that 
“some of the worst cases of discrimi- 
nation have occurred on stations owned 
by newspaper proprietors,” which would 
indicate he made no examination of 
the exhibits and testimony in the News- 
paper-Radio case before the FCC. The 
slip is not excusable since he couples 
the charge with comment on the hear- 
ings, leaving the reader to infer that 
discriminatory evidence appeared in the 
record. 

The author, who is a professor of 


visual education in New York Univer- _ 


sity, has had much expert contact with 
radio. He was at one time connected 
with the BBC, then reported under a 
Rockefeller gras... on educational broad- 
casts at American state universities, lec- 
tured at Harvard University, and was 
successively an OWI radio adviser and 
FCC consultant. 

Ratpu D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


Rapio THE FirtH Estate. By Judith C. 
Waller. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1946. xii + 483 pp. Ill. 
$3.40. 


ERE may be the answer for those 

who have been seeking a suitable 

textbook for the introductory radio 
courses. 

This volume deals with the structure 
of broadcasting, programming, public 
service programs, sales organization, the 
audience, program serving, engineering, 


and educational broadcasting. It has a 
glossary, an adequate bibliography, and 
an index. 

The volume is an outgrowth of a 
work-study book on public service, 
brought out in connection with the va- 
rious NBC Summer Radio Institutes. | 
The author, who has been associated 
with one of these institutes, is director 
of public service, central division, of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
In the areas in which the :.uthor had not 
considered herself an au’.nority, she has 
found NBC colleagues to write the chap- 
ters. Among those who contributed 
chapters are Clarence L. Menser, vice 
president in charge of programming; 
William Weddell and Oliver Morton of 
the sales staff; John Ryan, director of 
press and publicity; and Howard Lutt- 
gens and Walter Lanterman of the en- 
gineering department. 

Drawn largely from NBC experien 
the book has a practical approach. Some 
will object, however, that there is too 
much about the way one network does 
things, neglecting the experiences of 
other networks and the local station, 
the starting point of most radio workers. 

A few of the chapters are sketchy. 
For instance, only thirteen pages are 
devoted to the world systems of broad- 
casting and only about three of the thir- 
teen cover systems other than the Amer- 
ican. 

Despite these objections, the book is 
a valuable addition to the growing list 
of radio titles. It covers an amazing 
number of radio subjects and for that 
reason is a splendid introductory book. 
Beginners will find it useful. Because 
of its professional level, those engaged 
in the business likewise will find it stim- 
ulating. 


Fioyp K. BaskrrtrTe 


Emory University 
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OpporTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING. 
By Hazel Carter Maxon. New York: 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. 
x + 85 pp. $1.25. 

OpportunitiEs In Rapio. By Jo Ranson 
and Richard Pack. New York: Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, Inc. x + 
104 pp. $1.50. 

OpporTuNITIES IN PuBLic RELATIONS. 
By Shepard Henkin. New York: Vo- 
cational Guidance Manuals, Inc. vi 
+ 76 pp. $1.25. 


IHESE three vocational manuals are 

simply written, easy to understand, 
and short enough to read at one sitting. 
The level of writing is doubtless that 
of the senior high school and slanted 
toward occupational information classes. 
While the information contained in the 
manuals would be of interest to those 
seeking elementary information, it 
would hardly seem that they would 
have much value in a_ professional 
school. 

While the manual on radio opportu- 
nities contains reading of interest to 
the layman, the Opportunities in Pub- 
lic Relations would contain more in- 
formation of value to the student of 
journalism. But even in this booklet 
there are some opinions by the author 
to which the instructors in public rela- 
tions courses might take exception. 

At best the manuals could be used 
as references in a freshman or sopho- 
more course in exploring the many 
fields of journalism. 

Lester L. HAWKES 
University of Wisconsin 


Diary oF A Kariecie. By Edward W. 
Beattie Jr. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1946. vi + 312 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


R. BEATTIE’S day-by-day account 

of his seven months as a Nazi 
prisoner is—as one would expect from 
a topflight United Press man—good re- 
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porting. It offers vivid, intimate pic. 
tures of the life of a markedly privi- 
leged Kriegsgefangener from Chay 
mont-sur-Marne in September 1944, to 
Luckenwalde and liberation in April 
1945. Its pictures are urbane, human, 
and humorful. Mr. Beattie wasted lit. 
tle time in being sorry for himself. His 
reportorial curiosity drove him con. 
stantly, and the result is warm charac. 
terization of his jailers as well as his 
fellow prisoners, and well-documented 
portrayal of the hopelessness of the 
Germans in the closing days of the war 
in Europe. The writing is the acme of 
effective journalistic simplicity. 

The book is, however, not much more 
than that. Mr. Beattie saw nothing of 
the horrors of places like Buchenwald 
—a reader hoping for orgiastic revelry 
in mass murder won’t find it here. 
Though he will find excellent accounts 
of German attitudes in early 1945, he 
will learn nothing new, for Mr. Beattie 
records the same tales of discourage- 
ment, devastation, and demoralization 
of which we have had dozens in news- 
papers and magazines. This is not to 
reflect on Mr. Beattie, but only to say 
that the book comes a good many 
months late. Had it appeared a year 
ago, it would have been far more strik- 
ing than it is in mid-1946. 

Unique in the book are the forty-six 
full-page crayon sketches of people 
and places among the author’s prison 
experiences. Mr. Beattie is as discern- 
ing and humorful a reporter with his 
pencil as with his typewriter. 

MitcHett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Last Cuaprter. By Ernie Pyle. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1946. 150 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


RNIE PYLE’S last assignment was 
in the Pacific, and this small vol- 
ume is woven from his dispatches from 
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that front. It is of a piece with his col- 
lected columns from the African and 
European theaters. There is the same 
straightforward reporting, the same 
homely prose, the same dry humor (in 
which Pyle is usually the butt of the 
joke), and the same transparent art. 

Since a Jap machine-gun bullet 
caught Pyle in the temple on Ie Shima 
on April 18, 1945, it is easy to read into 
this book his premonition of death. 
Perhaps he had it. The other corre- 
spondents ribbed Pyle about his worry- 
ing, and at least one of them promised 
to drink to him over his grave. Ernie 
didn’t think that one was funny, though 
such humor was common enough in 
those parts. 

He did hate to start for the Pacific, 
and each delay at San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu, and Guam came as a reprieve. 
He carefully avoided the big carriers 
because the Japs went for them too 
hard. After he embarked on a small 
one, the crew convinced him the Kame- 
kazis liked the small ones just as well, 
so he worried about that. Part of this 
is self-exploitation, of course. Pyle de- 
scribed the emotions of war so well be- 
cause he recorded his own emotions 
while sharing the fighting man’s en- 
vironment. 

The book is surprisingly good read- 
ing even after this time, and even if 
one shares the common revulsion against 
war books. The names and hometown 
addresses made Pyle’s stuff look too 
easy. Actually, as this collection proves, 
he did one of the better jobs of report- 
ing the all-over strategy in the Pacific, 
and his assessment of Japanese strength 
proved to be pretty accurate. He cap- 
tured the spirit of the Navy life, some- 
thing not easy for a landlubber to do. 
And he made the Navy love him for 
repeating the crack of a marine landing 
unopposed at Okinawa. “Hell,” said the 
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incredulous marine, “this is just like 
one of MacArthur’s landings.” 

Horwincs 
Kansas State College 


Russia ON THE Way. By Harrison Salis- 
bury. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1946. 425 pp. $3.50. 


ARRISON SALISBURY, foreign 

news editor of the United Press, 
entered the U.S.S.R. shortly after Teh- 
ran, and remained there for eight 
months of almost unceasing activity. 
His gleanings he has brought together 
in this book. 

Mr. Salisbury’s book is packed with 
details such as the price of food, the 
courses taught in schools, production 
of farms, improvements in standards of 
living, medical and surgical practices 
in Soviet hospitals, and methods of the 
Red Army. This data he has narrated 
in a fresh and lively style. There seems 
to be none of the bored and blase scriv- 
ener in Mr. Salisbury. 

In his reportorial capacity Mr. Salis- 
bury reveals considerable information 
about the working of the government of 
the Soviet Union. He does this deftly 
without employing any of the stereo- 
typed words often used in describing the 
Soviet government. 

Only when Mr. Salisbury infrequently 
departs from his task of reporting, and 
unnecessarily burdens himself with in- 
terpretations and evaluations does he 
falter. However, his trouble, oversimpli- 
fication, is not unknown to the journal- 
ist who must write of complicated mat- 
ters for the edification of the average 
reader. 

While Russia on the Way may not be 
must reading, it is good reading, and it 
ranks among the better objective books 
which have been written by homecoming 
foreign correspondents. 

Leonarp Niet PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 
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Top Secret. By Ralph Ingersoll. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1946. viii + 373 pp. $3.00. 


ALPH INGERSOLL’S second book 
on World War Il—his first, The 
Battle Is the Pay-Off, having dealt with 
the campaign in North Africa—is an 
account of the campaign in Western Eu- 
rope from the initial planning stages to 
the German surrender. And it is the 
first by a competent journalist and 
member of the planning staffs to treat 
matters of high command policy and 
strategy critically. 

The wide distribution of Top Secret 
in the early summer of 1946, including 
its publication in serial form in Mr. 
Ingersoll’s PM, drew the fire of the 
British defenders of Marshal Montgom- 
ery. They replied in volume, and when 
General Eisenhower’s report was pub- 
lished late in June, with praise for all 
the staffs and especially for Bradley 
but little mention for Montgomery, the 
British press let the Supreme Com- 
mander off mildly. 

Ingersoll, who at times did liaison 
work between the staffs of Eisenhower, 
Bradley, and Montgomery, is an able 
spokesman for those who make Bradley 
the hero of the Western campaign and 
Montgomery the goat of the failures 
and wrong decisions. His account is 
closely parallel to the Eisenhower re- 
port, though fuller, more personal, more 
critical of motives and vanities, and 
positive that Montgomery erred at Caen 
and again in persuading Eisenhower to 
give him command of the Americans in 
combatting the Ardennes counter-offen- 
sive. 

At Caen, Ingersoll thinks Montgom- 
ery wasted strength without useful pur- 
pose. Montgomery’s contention is that 
everything went as planned and that it 
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was always his and Eisenhower’s inten. 
tion simply to hold the Germans before 
Caen so as to free the right wing for a 
great encircling thrust. In general, 
Eisenhower bears him out, but there 
are striking divergencies. Eisenhower 
states flatly that “we had hoped that the 
tactical developments of the first few 
days would yield us the territory south 
and southeast of Caen, so suitable for 
construction of necessary airfields and 
for exploitation of our strength in ar- 
mor.” 

Ingersoll blames the surprise of the 
Ardennes drive on failure of British 
intelligence; Eisenhower blames “all 
intelligence agencies.” Ingersoll thinks 
diversion of supplies to the British and 
to black and thieves’ markets in Paris 
stopped Patton when he might well 
have penetrated the Siegfried Line while 
the German armies were in chaos; 
Eisenhower praises the “skill and devo- 
tion of our service forces,” and says the 
“logistical burden was too great.” 

Though Ingersoll is less bitter toward 
Eisenhower than toward the British 
leader, he does not spare him in criti- 
cizing policy decisions. Eisenhower, he 
says, was a political general, chosen 
because he was acceptable to the Brit- 
ish and weak because he fit their speci- 
fications. 

GRANVILLE PRICE 
University of Texas 


MARKETING IN THE West. Edited by 
Nathanael H. Engle. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1947. xii + 
263 pp. $3.50. 


H™ is an attempt to evaluate the 
postwar market of the eleven west- 
ern states, coupled with a discussion of 
present and future marketing methods 
of western agriculture and industry. 
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The book is sponsored by the Pacific 
Advertising Association as the third in 
a series dealing with the general sub- 
ject of the western market. Each of 
the twenty-three chapters is written by 
an authority in his field, but the multi- 
plicity of authors tends to result in a 
lack of cohesion throughout the volume. 

The first three chapters—“Western 
Industry Looks Ahead,” “Postwar Mar- 
kets of the Western States,” and “Mar- 
keting Problems and Prospects of West- 
ern Mnaufacturers”—present interest- 
ing and informative discussions of the 
changes that the war has brought to 
the Far West. They provide documen- 
tation for the predicted vigorous growth 
in industry and population in this area 
and demonstrate the increasing impor- 
tance of the West as part of the national 
market. Numerous distinctive charac- 
teristics of the western market are 
sharply delineated in these and other 
chapters. 

Separate sections in the book deal 
with industrial marketing, agricultural 
marketing, wholesale and retail trade, 
advertising and marketing facilities, 
and Canadian postwar marketing prob- 
lems. The chapters dealing with co- 
operative marketing of agricultural 
products, in particular, provide concise 
studies of this type of marketing that 
should be of interest to the instructor 
in advertising. 

As a whole, the book deals too briefly 
with most topics to be of value to the 
specialist, while at the same time it 
lacks the coordinated overall picture 
that would make it of interest to the 
general reader. 

Joun V. Lunp 
University of California 
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Other Books Received 


Tue Associatep Press News ANNUAL: 
1945. By Russell Landstrom. New York: 
Rinehart & Company. 1946. x + 565 
pp. $4.00. 


It Haprenep 1n 1945. Edited by Clark Kin- 
naird. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 464 pp. $3.50. 


Two useful reference books reviewing, 


in word and picture, “the most eventful 


year in all history.” The first represents 
a “distillation” of AP dispatches; the sec- 
ond reproduces, mostly in original form, 
the best INS news stories of the year. 


A Funcrionat Encuish GramMMar. 
Margaret M. Bryant. Boston: D. C. 
ren and Company. 1945. x + 326 pp. 
A new approach to the science of the 

English language. 


Georcia Facts Ficures: A Source 
Boox. By the Citizens’ Fact-Finding 
Movement of Georgia. Athens: Univer- 
siay of Georgia Press. 1946. xii + 178 
pp. $2.00. 
An indispensable manual for the writer 

on present-day Georgia. 


W. E. 
rothers. 


READING FoR SELF-EpucaTion. B 
Schutt. New York: Harper & 
1946. viii + 255 pp. $3.00. 
How and what to read, with emphasis on 

building a larger vocabulary and increased 

powers of concentration and memory. 


REVEILLE For Rapicars. By Saul D. Alin- 
sky. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1946. 228 pp. $2.50. 

A call for more people’s organizations 
built by radicals. 

Tue Seconp ANNUAL Firty-Print Exuist- 
TION OF News AND Feature 
Edited by Clifton C. Edom. Columbia: 
University of Missouri: Bulletin. 1945. 
56 pp. $1.00. 

A pictorial record of the annual exhibit 
at the Missouri School of Journalism, with 
the photographer’s likeness and useful 
technical data accompanying each picture. 


Two Wortps. By William B. Ziff. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1946. 335 
pp. $3.00. 

An approach to world peace through two 
we dominated by U. S. A. and 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
June, July, and August 1946 


Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


The interest of the Federal Communications Commission in ee gue service 
o} broadcasting license applicants continued to stir debate among radio and news- 
paper operators in the spring and early summer. — W. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 

—, oo H. Publishers Are Indicted for Neglecting “Local” Staff. E&P 79:30 
plo, July 20. 

—— Joun T. Fitzgerald Details Part Played by Representative. E&P 79:30 pll, 

uly 20. 

Reep, Wituram. N. Y. Dailies Eradicate Discriminating Ads. E&P 79:30 p54, July 20. 
Racial allusions barred in accordance with state law. 

—— Vacation Advertising Zooms as U. S. Flocks to Resorts. E&P 79:29 pll, July 13. 

Rocers, A. Is It Anyone We Know? Harper’s 192 p496, June. 

seat pa NAEA Endorses New Code, Hits “Dog-Eat-Dog” Selling. E&P 79:25 
p7, June 15. 

Wa ker, Jerry. Agencies Resist Abolition of Prompt Pay Discount. E&P 79:28 p35, 


July 6. 
Traditional 2% allowance held justified. 


CIRCULATION 
Anonymous. Circulation Bust. Business Week p71, May 11. 
Surplus of magazines causing many newsstand returns. 


—— 40 Papers Sign up Thrift Stamp Plan. E&P 79:25 p36, June 15. 
Newsboys extend wartime job for Treasury. 
—— Newsstand Sales in Heavy Slump. Publishers Weekly 149:3009 June 8. 
a Grorce A. Lecture Series Wins Carriers’ Approval. E&P 79:30 pl8, 
uly 20. 
Memphis papers provide programs on public affairs. 
—— Schedules Inadequate for Plane Delivery. E&P 79:25 p40, June 15. 
—— Schwartz Shows Why Mail Should Go Up. E&P 79:29 p48, July 13. 
Des Moines Register manager urges adequate revenue from mail subscriptions. 
—— Survey Compares Value of Men, Boy Carriers. E&P 79:27 p42, July 6. 
James, H. L. Register-Tribune’s 5000-Bicycle Offer Is Great Carrier Plan. Circulation 
Management 11:6 pl2, June. 
KinneMANn, Joun A. Newspaper Circulation From Small Metropolitan Centers. American 
Sociological Review 11:2 April. 
Suapiro, S. O. Radio-Magazines Tie-up Builds Circulation Sales and Benefits Publisher, 
Radio, Sponsor. Circulation Management 11:6 pl0, June. 
Warmutn, Wittram L. Milwaukee Journal Cultivates Carriers. E&P 79:31 p52, July 27. 
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COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 

Anonymous. Circulation — Biggest Bugaboo Facing the Weekly Publisher. National 
Publisher 25:7 p10, July. 
NEA committee recommends audited circulations. 

_— Country Newspapers. Saturday Evening Post 218:16 p25, May 25. 

_—. Editors Study Papers’ Role in Rural Life. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:27 p6, July 6. 

__- Foundation’s Test Study of Weekly Indicates “Home Town” Newspapers Are Well 
Read. National Publisher 27:10 p9, July. 

_—. Much Research Needed to Show Real Value of Weekly Newspaper Market — Crossley. 
National Publisher 27:10 p13, July. 

—— Norman Rockwell Visits a Country Editor. Saturday Evening Post 218:24 May 25. 

= Publisher Should Lead in Community Program. National Publisher 25:7 p17, 
July. 

KreTzMANN, ARNOLD. His Public Calls Him “Printer.” Quill 34:3 p9, May—June. 
Personal experiences of novice country editor. 

Perry Sees Bright Days for Well-Run Weeklies. E&P 79:31 p56, 
Focus Newspaper Union chief visualizes mass production methods. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 
Anonymous. Power Lobbies Aren’t News. New Republic 114:916, July 1. 
Press gives small space to Senate investigation of utilities. 
Senate Report Shows Trend Toward Monopoly in the Newspaper Industry. Guild 
Reporter 13:15 p3, July 26. 
Bantu, A. Decline of the Editorial Page. American Mercury 62:532 May. 


CaseL, Mitton and Hortense. Texas Newspaper Opinion. Part I. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 10:1 p57, Spring. 
Ten leading Texas newspapers show editorial support for property rights above 
human rights. 


Vittarp, O. G. Responsible Press? Forum 105:4 p706, April. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 
Anonymous. Front Page Editorials “Highly Effective,” Oklahoma Publishers Report in 
Survey. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:29 p8, July 20. 
Monitor’s Blessing. Newsweek 28:1 p59, July 8. 
Jump stories abandoned by Monitor editors. 
Names Make News, Double Circulation. E&P 79:28 p22, July 6. 
Press Wireless Files Plea for Official Service. E&P 79:30 p81, July 13. 
Tabloid Trials. Newsweek 28:1 p58, July 8. 
Traditional news forms discarded for more punch. 
OCHLAN, R. Need for Science Writing in the Press. Science Monthly 62:538 June. 
{artiN, Harry. Schools in Cincinnati Keep Press Informed. E&P 79:31 p24, July 20. 
— 3 Hariey. Who’s Mrs. Mayfield? Mr. Foster Won’t Tell. E&P 79:31 p30, 
uly 20. 
Personal problem column of Rocky Mountain News is anonymous. 
PETERSON, TED. Minneapolis Readers Turn to Inside Pages. E&P 79:28 p30, July 6. 
TAUNTON, Heten M. Color in Pictures and Text Brightens Hearst Magazines. E&P 
79:29 p12, July 13. 
—_ = News Sheets Transmitted to Airliner by Facsimile. E&P 79:29 p9, 
uly 13. 
United Press pioneers in experiment. 
WECHSLER, JAMES A. Don’t Be Too Dubious About Quotes of Reliable Sources. Guild 
Reporter 13:15 p8, July 26. 
Anonymity of Washington sources frequently justified. 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

Anonymous. Committee Adopts First Press Institute Program. E&P 79:25 p9, June 15 
Columbia University seminars for newspapermen to start in fall. 

—— Nieman Awards to 14; 8 Servicemen Selected. E&P 79:30 p52, July 20. 

aes Dwicut. Vets’ Full-Scale Invasion Crowds Journalism Classes. E&P 79:28 pi 

y 6 

A. Journalism Group Adopts Standards of Education. E&P 
ASISA d defines objectives of training. 

Catuman, E. L. School Heads Prefer Other Work to Ph.D. E&P 79:28 p54, July 6. 

Forp, James L. C. Whither Journalism Education? Quill 34:3 p5, May—June. 
Montana dean points out broadening trend of curricula. 

Coox, Watter W. and Know.es, WeNnDELL. The Minnesota Aptitude Tests: Construction 
and Evalution. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 23:2 p202, June. 
Second report on experiments in testing journalistic b 

Karcu, R. R. How to Teach Copy Fitting by an Exact Method. Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education 35:225 May. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. British Press Probe May Not Materialize. E&P 79:31 p58, July 27 
Labor government considers investigating news empire. 
~—— Cemal and Laugher. Newsweek 27:26 p67, June 24. 
Turkish press customs reflected in cartoonist’s regulations. 
—— Imperial Conference Shapes Freedom Plea. E&P 79:25, p18, June 15. 
—— Jap Newsmen Grope for Free Press Idea. E&P 79:31 p24, July 27. 
-—— Mission to Washington. Time 47:58 Apr. 29. 
Pravda editor visits U. S. 
—— Rome Daily American Scores Quick Success. E&P 79:29 p60, July 13. 
—— U. S. Drafts Press Policy; Will Present it to UNESCO. E&P 79:30 pl2, July 20. 
Code would outlaw censorship and promote lower cable rates. 
Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:31 p72, July 27. 
Replies to Russian editor’s criticism of American press. 
sr What do You Hear From Nuremberg? Saturday Review of Literature 29:31 
pr. 20. 
Cuinc-Suinc, Yuan. Ancient Hand Presses, Native Paper Used for Printing Chines 
Country Newspapers. Publishers’ Auxiliary 81:27 pl, July 6. 
Crark, G. Epwarp. Typewriters Beside the Shalimar. Quill 34:3 p6, May-June. 
Indian readers found U. S. army journalism inexplicable. 
Dex Vayo, J. Atvarez. Who’s Who in the French Press. Nation 162:745 June 22. 
Haus, D. Legitimate Press. Annals of the American Academy 245:113 May. 
The press during German occupation. 
Pertman, Davin. Paris Papers Doubled in Size and Price. E&P 79:29 p30, July 13. 
Purmmer, D. Giannini: Shadow of a Dictator. American Mercury 62:5 p603, May. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 


Anonymous. Texas Papers Protest FCC Editorial .Probe. E&P 79:30 p44, July 20. 
Commission checks joint ownership in investigating denial of r time. 

—— What Goes on Here? Harper’s 192:5 p449, May. , 
Censorship by MacArthur. 

Benton, WittiaM. The American Press Associations. Vital Speeches 12:5 p478, May 1. 
News —e failing in international responsibilities, says State Department infor 
mation ector. 
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Knicut, Joun S. World Freedom of Information. Vital Speeches 12:5 p472, May 15. 
SarnorFr, Davip. Freedom of Communications. Public Opinion Quarterly 10:2 p85, Spring. 
Soute, Georce. Bases of Freedom. New Republic 114:706 May 13. 

Waker, Jerry. FCC Hearing Develops into “Trial” of N. Y. News. E&P 79:29 p7, 
Valoriet policies challenged in application for FM license. 

—— Content Analysis Attacked by N. Y. News in FM Case. E&P 79:31 pl0, July 27. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AvexaNper, Jack. Rip-roaring Baillie. Saturday Evening Post (Part I) 218:9 June 1; 
(Part II) 218:20 June 8. 
Policies and career of United Press chief. 


Anonymous. Fairbanks of the Times. Newsweek 27:66 June 10. 
Sketch of New York Times desk man. 


—— Field Day in New York; in Chicago. Newsweek 27:67 June 3. 
PM remains in red; Field’s son groomed for Chicago Sun. 
— Gannett’s Forty Years. Newsweek 27:69 June 17. 
—- Joseph Patterson 1879-1946. Newsweek 27:62 June 3. 
—-McCutcheon’s Indian Summer. Newsweek 27:64 May 13. 
Famed Chicago Tribune cartoonist retires. 
—— Theodore W. Noyes Dies; Washington Editor. E&P 79:29 p22, July 13. 


a : A. Kansas City Star Retains Independent Traditions. E&P 79:31 
July </, 
Fuonty years of staff ownership reviewed. 


CHANDLER, bys I aa Basic Americanism Placed First in Battles of Press. E&P 
79:31 p9, July 27. 
Daughter of Los Angeles Times founder reviews family’s publishing precepts. 


Fieminc, Roscoe. Revolution in Denver. Nation 162:780 June 29. 
Palmer Hoyt takes over Denver Post. 


Forp, Epwin H. Southern Minnesota Pioneer Journalism. Minnesota History 27:1 March. 


Jamison, James K., Russert, Frank, and Ossporn, Georce. Adventures in Journalism. 
Michigan History 30:73 Jan.—Mar. 
History of early newspapers in three Michigan counties. 


KENDALL, JouNn Smiru. Old-Time New Orleans Police Reporters and Reporting. Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly 29:43 Jan. 


Kent, Georce. The Voice of the Thunderer. Christian Science Monitor Magazine May 11. 
Historical items from the career of the London Times. 


Mapison, Cuartes A. Muckraker’s Progress. Virginia Quarterly Review 22:405 Summer. 
A resume of the career of Lincoln Steffens. 


McCaustanp, Water. Some Early Texas Newspapers. Texas Historical Quarterly 
49:384 Jan. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Sworn Circulation Bill Law; Weeklies Required to File Statement in 
October. National Publisher 25:7 p6, July. 
Davis, Norris G. Defamation on Air: Libel or Slander? Quill 34:3 pl0, May—June. 


Stezert, Frep S. Legal Problems of Radio News: A Summary. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
23:2 p189, June. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Apsramowi7z, I. Getting Permission. Publishers Weekly 149:1946 Apr. 6. 
Review of problems of reprinting editorial matter. 


Barceron, C. Washington’s Letter Industry. Nation’s Business 34:47 April. 


—— Washington’s Mighty Penmen. Nation’s Business 34:58 May. 
Two reports on newsletter journalism. 


Guper, R. Ducking Stool. Theater Arts 30:256 May. 
Commentaries on dramatic criticism. 


Loveman, A. Food and Thought. Saturday Review of Literature 29:18 May 4. 
Columnists as leaders of opinion. 


Towne, C. H. The One-Man Magazine. American Mercury 63:271 July. 
Wuirtesive, Tuomas. Reading and Writing Arithmetic. Harper’s 193:48 July. 


NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Axowitz, H. M. and Gerrisu, D. H. Union Wages and Hours in the Printing Trades on 
July 1, 1945. Monthly Labor Review 62:631 April. 


Anonymous. Arbitration Ruled Out as Issue with ITU. E&P 79:28 p9, July 6. 
Florida publishers and printers promise lengthy legal battle on wage issue. 


Wa ker, Jerry. Bowles Says Ownership in Springfield “A Mystery.” E&P 79:31 p?, 


July 27. 
NLRB has difficulty tracing Massachusetts newspaper proprietors. 


—— Printers’ Demand for $112 Sets New Bargaining Mode. E&P 79:30 p9, July 20. 
Welfare fund, double overtime pay and vacation pay asked. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
Anonymous. Built-In Carbon Dioxide Systems Guard New York News Plant From Fire. 
E&P 79:29 p73, July 13. 
—— Canadian Manufacturers Jump Newsprint $6.80 a Ton. E&P 79:29 p8, July 13. 


—— Illinois Daily Gives 15 Ex-Gls Job Training. E&P 79:29 p54, July 13. 
Small-town publisher tells experience with program. 
—— Local Folk Dig Down, Buy Hometown Daily. E&P 79:28 p28, July 6. 
Minnesota public subscribes purchase price of paper. 
a in Photo-Typesetting Devices Reported to N. E. Group. E&P 79:29 p79, 
uly 13. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. “Serve Readers First,” Copley Newsprint Plan. E&P 79:25 plo, 


June 15. 


——Teletype Found to Speed Composing Room Operation. E&P 79:29 pl0, July 13. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Anonymous. Amateur Provides Photographic “Beat.” E&P 79:29 p68, July 13. 
Friend of paper supplies New York Mirror with exclusive shot. 


—— Reporters With Cameras. Newsweek 28:56 July 1. 
New York Daily News cameraman crusades for photographers’ rights. 
Carro.t, Peter J. Pictures in Europe Take Tact and Tongue. E&P 79:30 p48, July 20. 


Price, Jack. Gannett Group Photographers Asked Needs. E&P 79:30 p40, July 20. | 
—— chain plans to equip picture departments according to cameramen: 
esires. 
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PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Commacer, Henry Sreece. Don’t Believe Anything You Read. Nation 162:463 April 20. 
Maney, Ricuarp. Lucubrations of a Press Agent. New York Times Magazine p20, May 5. 
Murray, G. Rule of the Lie. Contemporary Review 169:257 May. 


SerpeRLiNG, J. P. Humbug and Double-Talk. Vital Speeches 12:569 July 1. 
Analysis of double-meaning words which confuse listener. 

SmirH, Cart C. and Sarasonn, S. B. Hate Propaganda in Detroit. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 10:2 p24, Spring. 

SrrassMAN, R. K. Private Enterprise: Its Social Responsibilities. Vital Speeches 12:508 


June 1. 
Public relations pointers for business. 

Woopwarp, Jutian L. Public Opinion Polls as an Aid to Democracy. Political Science 
Quarterly 61:238 June. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Air for the Record. Newsweek 27:72 May 20. 
Philadelphia Record pays $6,000,000 for radio station. 
—— Comics Quiz Via Radio Helps Sunday Paper. E&P 79:31 p20, July 27. 
—— FCC Rides Again. Collier’s 117:86 April 27. 
—— Large Staffs Assigned to Prepare Newscasts. E&P 79:28 p38, July 6. 
New York Times and Herald-Tribune inaugurate news broadcasts. 


—— Planning to Install an FM Radio Station? Better “Look Before You Leap” — Shouse. 
National Publisher 25:7 p21, July. 
Difficulties which face amateurs in field reviewed. 


—— Radio Advertising Snaps Back. Business Week p66, June 15. 

Benton, Witt1aM. Shortwave Broadcasting and the News. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 23:2 
pl55, June. 

Davis, E_mer. The Government’s News Service: Shall it be Continued? JourRNALISM 
QuarTERLY 23:2 p146, June. 


Gerser, Joun W. International Broadcasting: Still a Jangle of Nerves. JourNatis 
QuarTERLY 23:2 p160, June. 


Muuten, N. Cracker Barrel Critics. Forum 105:893 June. 
Discussion of radio commentators. 


ScuraMM, and Hurrner, Ray. What Radio News Means to Middleville. Journat- 
IsM QuaRTERLY 23:2 p173, June. 


Wacner, Paut H. Evolution of Newspaper Interest in Radio. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
23:2 p182, June. 


Waker, Jerry. FCC Program Policy Backed by Thackreys. E&P 79:30 p42, July 20. 
Radio station owners describe program for conforming to commission’s standards of 
public responsibility. 


— FM in New York Area Now Faces Long Delay. E&P 79:31 p48, July 27. 
Litigation in New York Daily News case believed a threat to further applications. 

— NBC Stresses News, Broadcast Standards. E&P 79:29 056. July 13. 

Warne, C. E. Radio Advertising. Current History 10:308 April. 


Wuite, Paut W. Radio News: Its Past, Present, and Future. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
23:2 p137, June. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
April, May, and June 1946 


Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; IJJ, Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 


The International journalists’ meeting in Copenhagen and the convention of 
the ae Press Union delegates in London are outstanding events in this 
quarter's news. 


ADVERTISING 
Anonymous. BETRO Is ‘A Fully Fledged and Functioning Reality’ Says Ivor Cooper. 
WPN 35:899, p22, May 23. 
Defense of export trade achievements. 


— Mail’ Has Become Synonymous With Good Advertising. WPN 35:897, p24, 

ay 9. 

— “Lost, Stolen or Strayed—BETRO and BETRAC.” “‘WPN 35:898, p20, May 16. 
Australia looks for export trade assistance. 

— P. C. Burton’s Story: Unique Career in Journalism, the Army and Advertising. 
WPN 35:899, p24, May 23. 


BRITISH PRESS 
Anonymous. Churchill On “A Free and Decent Press;” Rothermere On “Brake Against 
State Tyranny.” NW 49:2522, pl46, May 11. 
—— “Daily Mail” Celebrates Its Golden Jubilee. WPN 35:896, p4, May 2. 
—— Financial Resources of the Daily Worker. NW 49:2518, p34, Apr. 18. 
a an Essential Instrument of Democracy’— Attlee. WPN 35:897, pé, 
ay 


Newspapers Limited; Lord Kemsley’s Review. WPN 35:894, pll, 
pr. 1 


—— ‘Leaders of Public Opinion Must Be Aware of Responsibility. WPN 35:901, p3, 


une 0. 
Opening of Imperial Press Conference. 

—— Make-Up I: Special Characteristics of Scotland’s Two National “Class” Dailies. 
NW 49:2517, p29, Apr. 6. 


—— Make-Up II: The Times: “Typographically One of the Most Interesting Newspapers.” 
NW 49:2515, p338, Mar. 23. 


—— Make-Up III: Contrasting the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail. NW 49:2518, 
p83, Apr. 20. 


—— Make-Up IV: The Manchester Guardian and the Birmingham Post. NW 49:2521, 
p134, May 4. 


—— Make-Up V: The Daily and Sunday Express. NW 49:2523, p190, May 18. 


—— Make-Up VI: Two Provincial Posts — “Liverpool” and “Yorkshire.” NW 49:2525, 
p243, June 1. 


— a VII: The News Chronicle and Daily Herald. NW 49:2527, p30l, 
une 


To-day? They're Free and Decent’ — Churchill. WPN 35:897, p4, 
ay 9. 
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__- What Form Will Competition Between British Newspapers Take in the Future? 
WPN 35:892, p8, Apr. 4. 
C. F. Carr. Why No Move by Press to Investigate Development of Facsimile Papers? 
WPN 35:903, p4, June 20. 
CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. ‘Eire Censorship Tried to Turn Press Correspondents Into Rubber-stamps.’ 
WPN 35:892, Apr. 4. 

_—.Jap Government Tried to Saddle Allied Reporters With Humiliating Conditions. 
WPN 35:892, p15, Apr. 4. 

_—. Persian Government Invokes Article 26 of Madrid Convention. WPN 35:895, p9, 
Apr. 25. 

R. M. Smytume. ‘Eire Censors Were Stupid and Inept, But Not Pro-German.” WPN 
35:894, p19, Apr. 18. 

FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


ANONYMOUS. spate Features Are Swamping the New Zealand Market. WPN 35:894, 
p5, Apr. 18. 
—— An Adequate Foreign Press Center Required in London. WPN 35:903, p3, June 20. 
—— Free Press Figures Prominently in Czechoslovakia’s Reconstruction. WPN 35:894, 
p7, Apr. 18. 
—— French ‘Confiscation’ Bill Passed by 327 Votes to 102. WPN 35:895, p6, Apr. 25. 
Law affects newspaper property of pre-war France. 
—— French Government’s Bill to Confiscate All Newspaper Property. WPN 35:894, pé6, 
Apr. 18. 
— In Canadian Parliament: MPs Seek Guarantee of Press Freedom. WPN 35:900, 
pl2, May 30. 
—— New Federal Advertising Association Formed in Australia. WPN 35:894, p28, 
Apr. 18. 
—— Press-minded Lebanese Have 45 Daily Papers— Published in French, Arabic, 
English. WPN 35:894, p6, Apr. 18. 
Georce Firzpatrick. Should Britain Concentrate on Europe or the Dominions? WPN 
35:903, p14, June 20. 
Australia’s problems in international politics. 
F. W. Gawver. French Papers May Crash in Ruins! WPN 35:901, p4, June 6. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCIES 
Anonymous. Cable and Wireless (Holding). NW 49:2529, p332, June 29. 
A company meeting faces nationalization threat. 
—C and W’s Case Against Nationalisation. WPN 35:901, pl2, June 6. 
— May No Longer Be Centre of World Telegraph Traffic.” WPN 35:899, p9, 
ay 23. 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd. critical of Bermuda pact. 
—— ‘Nationalisation May Mean Loss of Foreign Concessions.’ WPN 35:896, p8, May 2. 
Cable and Wireless nationalization proposal. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
a, Areas What Has Happened to the ‘Income Pyramid?’ WPN 35:900, p25, 
ay 30. 
Effects of war on British family income, 
a ‘Demobbed Authors Being Thrown on the Scrap-heap.’ WPN 35:897, p13, 
ay 9. 
—— Institute Report on Public Relations. NW 49:2526, p247, June 8. 
i iy Absorb 1,000 Journalists Over the Next 15 Years.’ WPN 35:894, pl6, 
pr. 18. 
Public relations developments. 
—— ‘PR More a Study of Economics Than of Journalism.’ WPN 35:897, p27, May 9. 
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NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Anonymous. ‘Appoint Royal Commission for Press’ — Request to Government. WP\ 
35:895, p9, Apr. 25. 
—— ‘Defend and Promote the Interests of Our Profession. WPN 35:901, p7, June 6 
International Federation of Journalists meets. 
—— Initial Report of Congress Approved. WPN 35:903, p8, June 20. 
International Organization board meets. 


—— New Journalists’ International Formed: ‘Create Atmosphere of Peace.’ WPN 35:%2, 
pl5, June 13. 


—-N. U. J. Adopts “Charter for Entrants te Newspaper Journalism.” NW 49:252), 
p329, June 29. 

——N. U. J. Conference: Warning Against Staff Cuts: Royal Commission on Press Urged; 
Working Party Proposal Rejected. NW 49:2520, p87, Apr. 27. 

——N. U. J. Delegates Pass Three Resolutions Which May Change Character of News. 
paper Industry. WPN 35:895, p3, Apr. 25. 


—— World Congress in Copenhagen: Six-point Charter for Journalists. WPN 35:902, 
p8, June 13. 


—— World Congress of Journalists: Inauguration of New International Federation Main 
Task. WPN 35:899, p7, May 23. 


C. J. Bunpocx. How We Plan to Rebuild the Journalists’ International. J 29:4, p45, April. 
—— Merger Talks Are Going Ahead. J 29:5, p60, May. 
Concerning merger of journalists’ associations. 
OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


ioe oo Tribute by Mountbatten to News and Its Morale Value. WPN 35:900, 
Pp ay 30. 

Southeast Asia command chief's message. 
—— Is New Type of Government “Newsman” Emerging? WPN 35:903, pl2, June 20. 


—— Journalists Claim Right to Be Heard by U. N. O. on Press Freedom. NW 49:2526, 
p253, June 8. 


—— United Nations Planning World-wide Information Service. WPN 35:898, p9, May 16. 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 

Anonymous. Newsprint Hint? ‘The Day May Not Be Long Delayed’— PM at Press 
Gallery Dinner. WPN 35:894, p3, Apr. 18. 

i Size of Newspapers Means Serious Unemployment.’ WPN 35:895, p8, 

pr. 25. 

—— Sir Walter Layton: We'll Be Lucky if We Get 12-page Papers in 3 Years. WPN 

35:897, p3, May 9. 


—— This Month’s Newsprint Conference Decides Size of British Papers for Next Year 
or Two. WPN 35:892, p4, April 4. 


PRESS AND EMPIRE 
—- gee Williams and Brendan Bracken Cross Swords at IPC. WPN 35:902, 
. June 13. 
je of press talk at imperial conference. 
—— Imperial Press Conference Opens in London. NW 49:2526, p245, June 8. 
—— IPC (Imperial Press Conference) Delegates Visit Press, Industries and Universities. 
WPN 35:904, p6, June 27. 


—_ Jokes But Canadian Delegate Takes Him Seriously. WPN 35:901, pl0, 
une 6. 
British official at Imperial conference. 
— aa Must Foster Understanding Within the Commonwealth.’ WPN 35:899, p8, 
ay 23. 


oe Who of Oversea Delegates to Imperial Press Conference.” NW 2525, p222, 
une i. 
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News Notes 


Edited by Elmer F. Beth 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments of 

journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 

like . .. must reach Professor Beth, School of Journalism, University of Kansas, 

by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the December issue 
must reach him by November 1. 


Six Teachers Intern 
At Radio Stations 


ix journalism professors have completed 
the summer internship training program 
for 1946, sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and the National 
Council on Radio Journalism. The system 
was started last year when ten journalism 
teachers learned up-to-date radio technique 
by working on news staffs of large radio 
stations. 

The 1946 internes were: Russell J. 
Hammargren, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, at Station KFI, 
Los Angeles; Calvin Elsworth Chunn, 
assistant professor, University of Tulsa, at 
Station KPRC, Tulsa, Okla.; Michael 
Radock, assistant professor, Kent State 
University, at Station WHBC, Canton, 
Ohio; James W. Schwartz, assistant profes- 
sor, lowa State College, at Station WHO, 
Des Moines; Alan Scott, assistant professor, 
Michigan State College, at Station WSYR, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; and Burton L. Hotaling, 
assistant professor, University of Wisconsin, 
at Station WTMJ, Milwaukee. 


DeForest O’Dell Returns 
To Butler as Head 


Returning to a position which he held 
from 1927 to 1932, Dr. DeForest O’Dell is 
head of the Department of Journalism, 
Butler University, Indianapolis; Professor 
Rosamond Risser Jones, acting head since 
1943, continues as a full-time member of 
the staff. She spent the summer at the 
University of Minnesota in the American 
Studies program, working toward the Ph.D. 
degree. 

Since 1944, Dr. O’Dell has been State 
Supervisor of the [Illinois Division of 
Rehabilitation. From 1938 to 1944, he was 
associate professor of journalism and direc- 
tor of public relations at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. From 


1935 to 1938, he was dean of Drake School 
of Journalism, New York City. He was 
professor of journalism at Edgewood Park 
Junior College, Greenwich, Conn., 1933-35. 

His newspaper experience includes work 
with the United Press and the Associated 
Press in New York, copydesk on the 
Indianapolis Star, feature editing on the 
Richmond (Indiana) /tem, sports and fea- 
ture editing on the Evansville (Indiana) 
Courier, city editor of the Crawfordsville 
(Indiana) Review, reporting for the Fort 
Wayne Journal, and correspondence for the 
Indianapolis News, Star, and Times. 

Dr. O'Dell received the Ph.D. in 1935 
and the M.A. in 1922 from Columbia 
University, and the B.A. in 1921 from 
Butler University. 

Other appointments to the Butler staff 
include H. L. Richardson, news commenta- 
tor of Station WIBC, lecturer; Richard 
Lewis, copydesk editor of the Indianapolis 
Times, lecturer; Mrs. Bernice Burgess, 
copydesk director of the Butler Collegian, 
university paper; Victor H. Peterson, re- 
porter and photographic department head 
of the Indianapolis Times, instructor; and 
Lyman Hunter, instructor in retail adver- 
tising in the Evening Division of the 
University. 

A lecture course in advertising sponsored 
by the Department of Journalism and the 
Indianapolis Advertising Club is being 
offered. 


California Uses Projects 
In Several Courses 


Students in the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of California, completed 
several projects conducted by instructors 
in professional journalism courses. More 
than 800 instances of reader reaction to 
newspaper stories were collected in a re- 
search project directed bv John V. Lund 
and Philip F. Griffin, assistant professors. 
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The survey was made in cooperation with 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Under direction of Dr. Robert W. 
Desmond, professor and chairman, students 
completed the writing of histories of fifty- 
eight California newspapers established 
before 1900 and still being published. 
Students in news editing, taught by Pro- 
fessor Lund, completed studies of the news 
and editorial policies and practices of 
thirty-five California dailies published in 
non-metropolitan areas. The studies in- 
cluded surveys of the economic and social 
aspects of each city and analyses of the 
news content of each paper. 

Philip F. Griffin has been moted to 
assistant professor; since 1940 he had been 
associate and instructor. 

Neal Oldfield Hines, recently of the 
Indianapolis Star, has been appointed in- 
structor. He is a graduate of Indiana 
University and received the M.S.J. degree 
at Northwestern University. He has been 
acting director of journalism at Indiana 
State Teachers College, part-owner and city 
editor of the Huntington (Indiana) News, 
state editor and sports editor of the Terre 
Haute Star, and staff member of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. He was a captain in the 
Army Air Forces. 

” * 


Stations Participate 
In Emory Radio Project 


Staff members of five Georgia radio 
stations and an executive of a national net- 
work joined the Emory University journal- 
ism faculty during the week of July 8 to 14 
for a radio institute and workshop. 

Designed primarily for more than 100 
teachers in the Emory Workshop for Teach- 
ers, the radio course included educational 
uses of radio, writing and speaking, pro- 
duction, and public service. The stations 
sent speakers to each of the sessions and 
arranged special demonstrations at the 
studios. Five live broadcasts were given in 
connection with the project. 

Two of the principal guest speakers 
were Robert B. Hudson, director of educa- 
tion for Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and J. Leonard Reinsch, radio adviser to 
President Truman and manager of stations 
WSB, WHIO, and WIOD. Stations par- 
ticipating were WSB, WGST, WAGA, and 
WATL of Atlanta, and WMAZ of Macon. 
The project was under the direction of 
Professor Floyd K. Baskette. 
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Staff and Course Changes 
Announced by Georgia 


To develop its sequence of eight courses 
in radio, the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, has ap. 
pointed Richard S. Nickeson assistant pro. 
fessor. He received the B.A. in journalism 
from Westminster College, New Wilming. 
ton, Pa., in 1940, and expected to finish 
his M.A. work at the University of Wis. 
consin this summer. His radio experience 
includes writing, announcing, and program 
directing at stations KQV, Pittsburgh, 
WKST, New Castle, Pa. and WFMj, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Much of his four years 
in the Army was spent as instructor in 
radio and as public relations officer. 

The radio sequence includes eight 
courses: The Radio in Journalism; Radio 
News; The Social Aspects of Radio; 
Radio Performance; Radio Advertising; 
Radio Oral Interpretation of Literature; 
Advanced Feature, Fiction, and Radio 
Writing; and Radio Dramatic Interprets. 
tion. The studio laboratory has direct wire 
connections with Station WSB, Atlanta, 
and Station WGAU, Athens. 

Beginning the fall quarter, Georgia will 
offer six sequences in the journalism major 
program: Editorial (including newspapers, 
press services, magazines, and trade publi- 
cations), Radio, Advertising (including 
promotion and publicity), Business Man- 
agement, Graphic Arts, and Journalistic 
Literary Appreciation (especially for 
readers). The school offers three study 
programs—a special one-year course, 4 
four-year course leading to the B.A. in 
journalism, and a graduate course leading 
to the M.A. 

Dean John E. Drewry’s book, More Post 
Biographies, is scheduled for publication in 
October. It will include sketches of John S. 
Knight, Arthur Krock, Emily Post, Bill 
Mauldin, Drew Pearson, Ernie Pyle, and 
Raymond Clapper, together with histories 
of several newspapers and articles on other 
journalistic subjects. 


Illinois Gets. Scott Library; 
M. D. Seil Returns 


A gift of 328 items from the private 
journalism history library of Dr. Frank VW. 
Scott has been received by the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois. The col- 
lection includes 310 bound volumes o 
memoirs, recollections, and writings o 
famous American journalists. Dr. Scott, the 
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jonor, founded the professional curriculum 
in journalism at Illinois and was a member 
{ the English faculty for twenty years and 
eacher of journalism subjects. 

Manning D. Seil, assistant professor who 
teaches typography and advertising, has 
returned after four years in Army Air 
Forces public relations work. He served in 
jtaly and was a lieutenant colonel when 
discharged. He recently was appointed to 
the mechanical production committee of the 
Inland Daily Press Association. 

Three assistants in journalism have been 


Bappointed: David S. Boyer, former pho- 


tographer and reporter for the Salt Lake 
(Utah) Tribune and senior photographer 
for the Information Section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who will teach news 
photography; Mrs. Madelle Tamminga, 
Chicago radio actress and writer and 
former newspaper reporter, who will teach 
radio production; and Theodore K. Kimble, 
outstanding School of Journalism male 
graduate of 1946, who will assist in teach- 
ing reporting. 
* * 


lowa Has Research Bureau, 
Appoints Three Men 


A Bureau of Audience Research under 
the direction of Dr. Norman C. Meier, 
professor of psychology, has been estab- 
lished in the School of Soutien, Univer- 
sity of lowa. Operating on research grants, 
the bureau is engaged in studies of radio 
audiences, but also will study newspaper 
and magazine audiences. Dr. Meier is a 
consultant to the Gallup Poll and the Iowa 
Poll and has been a visiting research ex- 
pert for Young & Rubicam. 

Leslie G. Moeller, appointed associate 
professor of journalism, is president of the 
Iowa Press Association, a newspaperman 
with twenty years of experience, the last 
twelve as publisher of the.Bremer County 
(lowa) Independent and the Waverly 
(lowa) Democrat. Besides teaching com- 
munity newspaper and management 
courses, he is head of the new Bureau of 
Newspaper Service which will collect in- 
formation, sponsor research, arrange con- 
ferences, clinics, and short courses, and 
make a continuing study of the employment 
and specialized training needs of the state 
press, 

Philip Ward Burton, last year a staff 
member at Syracuse University, has been 
appointed associate professor at Iowa and 
is teaching advertising. 
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James Jordan, for five years on the 
editorial staff of the Des Moines Register 
and a graduate of the Iowa Law School, 
has been appointed instructor in journalism 
and will specialize in communication law. ~ 

* 


The University of Iowa will issue a new 
publication this fall, The Journal of 
General Education. It will contain discus- 
sions of the issues and experiments of 
ore education. The Journal, to be pub- 
ished quarterly, is intended to serve in- 
structors and administrative officers in lib- 
eral arts, colleges, professional schools, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, and the 
secondary schools. 


W. A. White School Announces 
Promotions, Appointments 


Two promotions were made in the staff 
of the William Allen White School of 
Journalism, University of Kansas. Gordon 
A. Sabine was advaned from instructor to 
assistant professor, and Elmer F. Beth was 
made full professor. After Army service in 
Iceland, Professor Sabine joined the Kansas 
staff in March, 1945. He received the B.A. 
in 1935 and the M.A. in 1941 from Wis- 
consin University and was on the Wisconsin 
staff before he entered military service. 

Professor Beth joined the Kansas staff 
in 1941 as associate professor after resign- 
ing from the chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Idaho, 
where he had been head for ten years. 
Since 1941, he has been acting chairman 
of the Kansas school. 

Emil L. Telfel, former associate profes- 
sor and chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, Loyola University at New 
Orleans, has joined the Kansas staff as 
assistant professor. He received the B.A. 
from the University of Notre Dame in 
1931 and the M.A. from St. Norbet’s 
College, West DePere, Wis., in 1935. He 
has done advanced work toward the Ph.D. 
at Northwestern University. His newspaper 
experience includes reporting on the 
Newark Evening News and the Longview 
(Texas) News-Journal, city editor of the 
Longview (Texas) Tribune and the DePere 
(Wisconsin) Journal-Democrat, and cor- 
respondence for the Milwaukee Journal. 
He has taught at St. Norbert’s College and 
at Clarke College for Women, Dubuque, 
Towa. 

Charles L. Sanders, managing editor of 
the Johnson County Democrat at Olathe, 
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Kan., has been appointed acting assistant 
professor to teach advertising. He received 
the B.J. degree at the University of Mis- 
souri and the M.A. degree at the University 
of lowa. He has been instructor at the 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.; 
assistant professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Creighton University; 
and assistant professor of journalism and 
advertising, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of lowa. His newspaper experience 
was on the St. Joseph (Missouri) News- 
Press, the Vernon (Texas) Record, and the 
Amarillo (Texas) Chronicle. He did ad- 
vertising and promotion work for the Port- 
“land Cement Association, Chicago, and 
from 1943 to 1945 he was information 
executive with OPA. 
* * * 
Albert Horlings, associate ‘professor of 
journalism at Kansas State College, has 
resigned but has not announced his new 
sition. Professor Horlings rejoined the 
sas State staff in February after service 

as lieutenant in the Navy. 


Taylor Resumes Position 
As Kent State Head 


Professor William Taylor has returned 
from military service and is again head of 
the School of Journalism, Kent State Uni- 
versity. Professor Alfred A. Crowell, who 
was acting head last year, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the sixth 
annual news photography short course 
which will be held March 19-22, 1947. 
Transcripts of the 1946 short course were 
distributed in July to 2500 photographers 
and publishers. 

* * 

Architects are at work on plans for a 
$400,000 building for the Department of 
Journalism, University of Kentucky. Dr. 
Niel Plummer, head, pointed out that the 
1946 Nieman Fellowship selections include 
the second Kentucky journalism graduate 
to be chosen in four years. John F. Day, 
1935 graduate, was selected in 1942, and 
Henry Hornsby, 1938 graduate, is one of 
the fourteen fellows now at Harvard 
University. 

* * * 

The Robert S. Abbott Memorial Scholar- 
ship in Journalism, first of its kind estab- 
lished by a Negro newspaper, has been 
announced as an award to the “prospect 
standing highest in promise and achieve- 
ment” for study at Lincoln University 
School of Journalism, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Lehigh Developing 
Journalism Program 


Plans to develop Lehigh University, 
Department of Journalism to meet the fr 
quirements of Class A schools and depan. 
ments are being carried out under th 
direction of Dr. William M. Moore, newly 
appointed associate professor and head oj 
the department. 

New courses being planned are radi 
journalism, art photography, and trade an( 
technical writing. The radio news cours 
will be offered in conjunction with’ the 
radio workshop of the speech departmen 
and with local radio stations. 

In addition to the regular journalism 
major, courses are being planned to utilix 
Lehigh’s distinctive engineering and busi. 
ness curricula for students interested in 
technical and trade journalism, in science 


writing, and in editing technical books and 


house organs. 

The teaching staff for the summer in. 
cluded Dr. Moore, Charles Moravec of the 
university publicity department, and Nor- 
man Macleod, magazine editor, poet, and 
novelist, who has taught writing for publi- 
cation and creative writing. 

Dr. Moore attended the University of 
Kansas, receiving his master’s degree there 
in 1930. He recently received the Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin where he had 
been serving as lecturer in journalism. 


Marquette Confers 
Degree on Mallon 


The 35th anniversary of the teaching of & 


journalism at Marquette University was 
observed June 14. During a convocation 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters was 
conferred on Paul Mallon, Washington 
columnist, who was principal speaker. The 
newly created Marquette “Byline Award” 
was bestowed on thirteen prominent alumni 
and alumnz of the College of Journalism. 
Byline Awards, which hereafter will be 
given annually, were bestowed on the fol- 
lowing Marquette journalism graduates: 
Walter J. Abel, advertising manager, the 
Catholic Herald-Citizen, Milwaukee; Walter 
W. Belson, director of public relations and 
assistant general manager, American Truck: 
ing Associations, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Muriel Bruett Brechler, advertising copy 
chief, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee; 
John D. Clifford, editor and general man- 
ager, the Watertown (Wis.) Times; 


Maurice Early, political writer and columr- 
ist, the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star; Joseph E 
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Helfert, editor, the Beaver Dam (Wis.) 
Citizen; Don McNeill, master of cere- 
monies, “The Breakfast Club,” American 
Broadcasting Company, Chicago, IIl.; The 
Rev. Donald F. Miller, C.Ss.R., editor, the 
Liguorian, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Hugh A. 
Reading, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Miss Aileen Ryan, woman’s 
editor, the Milwaukee Journal; John J. 
Shinners, editor and publisher, the Hart- 
ford (Wis.) Times-Press, and chairman of 
the reunion; Alvin J. Steinkopf (in ab- 
sentia), Prague (Czechoslovakia) cor- 
respondent, the Associated Press; Raymond 
W. Welch, director of advertising, National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
* * 


J. E. Gerald Leaves Missouri, 
Joins Minnesota Staff 


J. Edward Gerald, associate professor at 
the University of Missouri since 1935, has 
been appointed professor in the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota. He 


had been on the Missouri staff since 1929.. 


He received the B.J. degree and the M.A. 
at Missouri and did advanced work toward 
the Ph.D. in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1943-45. He has 
been United Press correspondent, editor of 
the Canyon (Texas) News, and manager 
of the Warwick Printing Company. He 
served as manager of the Missouri Press 
Association from 1937 to 1941. He organ- 
ized the Missouri Group and sales depart- 
ment of the Missouri Associated Dailies, 
and he has been a director of the News- 


™ paper Association Managers, Inc. He was 


acting dean of the Missouri School of 
Journalism in 1941, managing editor of 
the Omar D. Gray publications, and city 
editor and editorial page editor of the 
Columbia (Missouri) Missourian. 

Professor Thomas F. Barnhart has been 
granted a leave of absence to complete a 
study of weekly newspapers in Minnesota, 
neighboring states, and certain areas of 
the South and Atlantic Coast. 

A readership study and content analysis 
for the war years of the Red Wing 
(Minnesota) Republican Eagle, by Profes- 
sor Ralph O. Nafziger, and a study of the 
management of the paper and advertising 
techniques of the community, by Professor 
Thomas F. Barnhart, was published by the 
University of Minnesota Press during the 
summer. 

Lecturers during the summer session in- 
cluded Quintus C. Wilson, M.A., news 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press; 
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George S. Hage, Columbus (Ohio) Citizen; 
and Eugene Schooley, graduate student. 
Bob Eddy, teaching assistant and gradu- 
ate student, received a $750 scholarship 
awarded by the International Circulation 
Managers Association. He is telegraph 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Missouri Staff Changes; 
Earl English on Leave 


Dr. Earl English, professor in the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, is on 
leave as executive secretary of the ac- 
crediting committee of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. He 
spent the summer at the University of 
Minnesota in connection with the ap- 
pointment. 

Thomas L. Ferguson, managing editor of 
the Nevada (Missouri) Daily Mail, has 
been appointed assistant professor. He is a 
Missouri graduate and has worked on the 


‘St. Louis Star, the Des Moines Register, 


and the Wichita (Kansas) Beacon. He 
served in the Navy as intelligence officer 
and assistant operations officer. 

Howard R. Long has resigned as man- 
ager of the Missouri Press Association to 
devote full time to study toward the doc- 
torate in rural sociology. He has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from 
teaching as associate professor of journal- 
ism. He will be replaced by Howard 
Palmer, acting secretary-manager of the 
Virginia Press Association for the past two 
years. Palmer formerly was president of 
the National Editorial Association and 
editor of the Greenwich (Connecticut) 
Press. 

A scholarship in advertising amounting 
to $200 a year has been established at 
Missouri by the Erwin, Wasey Company of 
Oklahoma City. 

County agents and home demonstration 
agents learned the fundamentals of pho- 
tography in a four-week summer course at 
Missouri conducted by Clifton C. Edom, 
assistant professor. The last week was de- 
voted to field trips and practice in taking 
pictures of subjects which the agents meet 
in their work. Ten naval officers were as- 
signed to a special public relations cur- 
riculum under the direction of H. R. Long, 
associate professor. The officers took regu- 
lar summer courses and supervised visits to 
newspaper plants in Missouri cities. 
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Montana Appoints Three 
As Enrollment Soars 


Robert P. Struckman, associate editor of 
the Montana Farmer in Great Falls, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
School of Journalism, Montana State 
University. He received the bachelor de- 
gree at Montana in 1933 and has completed 
course requirements for the master’s de- 

ee. He worked as a reporter for the 

reat Falls (Montana) Leader, and has 
taught English at White Sulphur Springs 
High School and English and journalism at 
Great Falls High School. 

Ray Fenton, who spent the summer as 
editor of the Ravalli (Montana) Repub- 
lican, has been appointed instructor in 
journalism. After being graduated at 
Montana in 1943, he went into the Marine 
Corps, served in the Pacific, and was 
wounded twice. After his return from 
China, he was stationed at the naval hos- 
pital at Farragut, Idaho. In 1942-43, he 
was editor of the Kaimin, the university 
newspaper. 

W. L. Alcorn, former president of the 
Wyoming State Press Association and for- 
mer editor of the Rawlins (Wyoming) 
Republican-Bulletin, is the new secretary 
of the Montana State Press Association. 
He will be a part-time member of the 
journalism staff and will teach courses in 
rural journalism and typography. He re- 
ceived the B.A. from the University of 
Wyoming and the B.J. from the University 
of Missouri, and he has done a year of 
graduate work at Columbia University. 

Eight Montana weekly newspapers were 
awarded certificates of honor for general 
excellence, June 21-22. The presentation 
was made by the School of Journalism at 
the Montana State Press convention in 
Yellowstone Park. 


New Head Is Appointed 
At North Dakota 


Alvin E. Austin, night editor of the 
Grand Forks (North Dakota) Herald, is 
the new head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of North Dakota, and direc- 
tor of publicity. He succeeds G. Marvin 
Schutt who resigned to become public rela- 
tions adviser for a Chicago company. 
Professor Austin is a 1931 graduate of 
North Dakota, was part-time instructor in 
journalism in 1941-42, and has been a 
member of the Grand Forks Herald staff 
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since 1927, except for four years of mij 


tary service. 

Several Herald staff members are serviny 
as -time instructors in the Departmey 
of Journalism: J. Warren McClure, adver. 
tising; T. A. Evanson, photography; anj 
F. J. O'Neil, reporting and editing. 


H. H. Herbert, professor of journalism x 
the University of Oklahoma, taught summe 
session courses in public relations and th 

ress and contemporary affairs at th 
Uadversiey of Texas as a visiting professor, 
* * 


Traveling 3536 miles and spending sever. 
teen days in sight-seeing and observation, 
thirty-six students of the Department oj 
Journalism, Oklahoma City University, es. 
joyed the Eastern Educational Field Trip 
directed by Professor Howard Thornton, 
head of the department. 

* * 


Turnbull Named Dean 
At University of Oregon 


George S. Turnbull, member of the 
School of Journalism, University of Oregon, 
for 29 years and acting dean since the 
death of Dean Eric W. Allen in 1944, has 
been made dean of the school. His ap 
pointment will be effective until July 194i, 
when he will be eligible for retirement. Ai 
that time, the deanship will be assumed by 
Russell I. Thackrey, former head of the 
Department of Journalism, Kansas State 
College, and now dean of administration 
and director of the summer session « 
Kansas State. 

Professor Turnbull joined the Oregon 
staff in 1917, after work on the Bellingham 
(Washington) Reveille, the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, and the Seattle Times. He 
received the B.A. and M.A. degrees at the 
University of Washington. He has spent! 
summers working on the San Francisco 
Chronicle and on the copydesk of the Port. 
land Oregonian. In 1925 and 1926, he 
taught summer session courses at the 
University of California. 

Dean Thackrey received the B.S. degree 
in 1927 and the M.S. in 1932 from Kansas 
State College. He worked on the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, the Wichita (Kansas) 


Eagle, and the Omaha (Nebraska) MV orld. 
Herald. In 1928, he joined the staff of the 
Department of Journalism, Kansas Stale 
College, and was made assistant professor 
in 1932. He resigned in 1935 and worked 
for the Associated Press in Kansas City and 
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in Jefferson City, Mo., and he ran a weekly 
paper at Lee’s Summit, Mo., for three 
months. 

From 1937 to 1940, he was assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota and did advanced work in 
political science and journalism there. In 
1940 he was appointed professor and head 
of the Department of Journalism, Kansas 
State College, and in March 1943, he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Navy. 

In September 1944, he returned to 
Kansas State as dean of administration and 
director of the summer session. He re- 
tained the title of professor of journalism, 
but Professor Ralph R. Lashbrook suc- 
ceeded him as head of the department. 

* * 


Journalism Starts Second Year 
At Carleton College, Ottawa 


With co—- in requirements to empha- 
size broad, liberal arts work during the 
first two years, the Department of Journal- 
ism, Carleton College, Ottawa, Canada, has 
begun its second year. The four-year cur- 
riculum leads to the bachelor of journalism 
degree. Robert U. Mahaffy, district editor 
of the Ottawa Journal, directs the depart- 
ment and teaches several courses. He is 
assisted by W. R. Jones, night telegraph 
editor of the Journal; D’Arcy Finn, execu- 
tive editor of the Ottawa Citizen; and Dr. 
Douglas Leechman, a science writer on the 
staff of the Victoria Museum, Ottawa. 
Last year, R. K. Carnegia, Ottawa super- 
intendent of the Canadian Press, assisted in 
teaching reporting. 

The educational directorate includes 
Percy Philip of the New York Times, 
Gratton O’Leary of the Ottawa Journal, 


Fred Mears of the Montreal Gazette, Wil- . 


fred Eggleston, formerly of the Toronto 
Star, Mr.” Carnegie, Mr. Finn, and Dr. 
Leechman. All contribute lectures. 


Course in Radio Added 
At Southern California 


A two-credit course in Radio Journalism 
has been added to the curriculum of the 
School of Journalism, University of South- 
ern California. The course will be taught 
by Russell Hammargren, associate profes- 
sor, who completed internship in Station 
KFI, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jones, M.A., has been 
appointed full-time lecturer in journalism. 
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She was editor of the Colton (California) 
Courier and of several other weeklies, and 
was on the staff of the San Bernardino 
(California) Daily Sun. She has taught at 
San Bernardino Junior College and was 
teaching assistant at Southern California. 

Robert Brandson has been appointed as- 
sistant instructor and is taking work to 
complete the master’s degree. He has been 
on the San Pedro News-Pilot and on the 
Los Angeles bureau staff of United Press. 


* 


Scott Leaves South Dakota 
To Be Head at Idaho 


Paul T. Scott has resigned from the 
staff at South Dakota State College to be- 
come full professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Idaho. 
He succeeds Dr. William Swindler, new 
director of the School of Journalism, 
University of Nebraska. 

Professor Scott received the B.A. in his- 
tory at Indiana University in 1930 and the 
M.A. in journalism at the University of 
Iowa in 1937. From 1931 to 1934, he 
worked on the Manila (P. I.) Bulletin and 
on the Mindanao (P. I.) Herald and taught 
English and journalism in the Philippine 
provincial schools. He taught at Parsons 
(Kansas) Junior College, 1937-39, and did 
public relations work at Fort Hays 
(Kansas) Junior College, 1941-43. 

Ed. H. Johnson has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of journalism at South 
Dakota State College. He is a graduate of 
the University of Colorado and received the 
master degree in journalism from the 
University of Missouri in 1938. He has had 
newspaper and advertising experience in 
Missouri and Colorado and several years 
of journalism teaching in the Colorado 
schools. 

Homer J. Givens is the new field man- 
ager of the South Dakota Press Association 
and lecturer in journalism; he has been 
publisher of the Volga (South Dakota) 
Tribune. Miss Alice Holton has been ap- 
pointed to the staff after experience on 
Oklahoma newspapers and in advertising 
agencies. She is a graduate of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 

New courses added to the curriculum 
are: Editing of Publications, Special 
Article Writing, Press and Public Opinion, 
and Journalism Problems and Methods. 
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Joseph C. Carter 
Joins Temple Staff 


Joseph C. Carter, instructor at Syracuse 
University School of Journalism, and copy- 
reader on the Syracuse Post-Standard, has 
been appointed as assistant professor of 
journalism in the School of Business and 
Public Administration of Temple Univer- 
sity, effective in September. 

Carter has taught newswriting, news- 
paper editing, and reporting of public 
affairs at Syracuse, from which he was 
graduated in August 1945 with the degree 
of master of arts in journalism. 

_ During the past fifteen years he has 
been a member of reportorial staffs of five 
Vermont newspapers: Burlington Free 
Press, Burlington News, Rutland Herald, 
arre Times, and White River Junction 
Landmark, as well as columnist for the 
Hanover (N. H.) Gazette. In addition, he 
has taught journalism, social studies, and 
English and advised contest winning news- 
papers of high schools in Ludlow and 
Barre, Vt. 


Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOUR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.50 each for copies of 


the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I'through VII)—-Any number 
1931 (Vol. VIIT)—March 

1932 (Vol. IX)—March, December 

1934 (Vol. XI) —December 

1935 (Vol. XII) —September 

1937 (Vol. XIV)—March 

1939 (Vol. XVI)—March 

1940 (Vol. XXII)—December 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, 
you can assist in the advancement of education for jour- 
nalism by making them available to others. Address: 


Journalism Quarterly 


New courses added in the Department o{ 
Journalism, University of Texas, are Radio 
News Writing, taught by Professor Willian 
L. McGill, and The Small City Newspaper, 
taught by Professor Olin E. Hinkle. 


Wisconsin Sponsors Meet 
For Education Editors 


A week-long Educational Press Institute 
for editoria] staff members of educational 
magazines and other periodicals was held 
at Madison, Wis., June 23-29, sponsored 
by the School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, and by the Educational Press 
Association of America. Professor Grant 
M. Hyde was in charge of the Institute, 
and members of the Wisconsin journalism 
staff and outside speakers appeared on the 
program. 

More than forty editors and staff men- 
bers of educational periodicals attended. 
Most of the meetings were workshop round 
tables. The visitors were housed in univer- 
sity dormitories. 


Journalism Quarterly 


Emory University, Georgia 
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